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. . ^ To deterBine the nature Of middle school ^^ucatiDn as 
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the observer i led to- general c'onGluai one in three majpr areas.: firsts 
the inatructional program in midflle schools too often is 
insufficiently interesting or relevant and too freguently falls to 
provide enough variation In the school day; seoond> instruotional 
atra^gi#a and mateclals are undergoing! modification, but nore 
emphasis needs to be placed on the indiyldual students* needsi and 
tkird^ relationships between teachers a^d students were found to be 
good but were not translated into an education fostering independence 
of thoaght, sensitivity to learning styiesv or tHa sharing of ^ 
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The PubBcaUoiis CommittM,of the mtioMl Jiliddle School As|ocliUoii is 
proud to present this tandmark dituriUsdc study of the middle school. This sUidy 
provides a vahikWe md much nieded opwationia pteture of middle ichoojs today, 
to^ff with relAted riftteriaU. It /also indudw an informed comparisdn to the 
junior high school seen fifteen years earUer. Many readers are hmiUar with th^ 
mnilar shadow Jtudy that was pubUshed in.l964 by the AssociatiM for Superrai 
and Curriculum Development entiUed, The Junior mgh School We Saw) One 
In the Eighth Onde. ^ 

TUs tmrrent study wap conceive Md orgMuzed approxiniately four yws ago. 
A fuU dtecription of'tto prMess Is contained In^the introductory chapter.^^ 
Wd role of John Lounsbury in this whole pr^ect dwerves special rwognition, 
fiowwer From conceptidn through pbbUcationAt was principally rMpomible for 
organiiihg the proj«rt, maintaining Uusdn with'the NMSA Board of Du^tors and 
PubUiationi Committee, ser^ng as one of the writers as weU as #^tor, A^, flnaUy, 
ova^eeing the prinUng proc«s. ! 

jhSNationia I^tfe School iMsociation 
ry «e indeed grateful to the" three authors and the many active participants for the 
effqrts which culminated in this pubUcation. We are sure that its value wiU be 
recogniied iby many for a Ipng time to come. 

^ NMSA Publioatiom Committee (JM^ 

. pohald(,K. Dellcrt Westch^tr Midait SahooU Chtsterton, IN . 
Myrle E. Hemmway* UniVOTity of Coloradoi Boulder, CO 
WiUiam W, Powell, University of Geor^a, Atoens, OA 
Deborah Pu^/ Detroit PubUc SchoolSt DetroU^ ^ 
jane Vogcl, Winnetks Public Schools, Winnetka, IL 
DMaW St^f p Ui^riity of Michigan. Ann Arbor, MI, Chgirpersm - 
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AdkBOwMiMMii ,^ 

Conducting a study of any majQr Vgop^ 
public dlmo^ always involve the coop^ationand M^Mum #iitt|iy persqns. This 
.present fepoit is certainly no exceptioa. In Met, it ip|pil^|| €oo^ration ef^^ 
The volunteer asaistah^eof one hundred obiarws wl^^^Sliy of their busy liv^ 
Id conduct' the shadow studies which form tte broad ^uftiitibn of the report is 
highly commendable. The names of th^e lndivtdu^s ar^llpd in the appendix, iind 
they should be read and notfd for the Asipciillon and ^ profession owe them a 
debt of gratitude* Unfortunately, the names^df iiro art not Icnown. These observed 
-riciived no i^PSA^ or support of any kind. Many tmveled to school sites soma 
distance from their residences. AU left reguli^ job responsibilities which subsequent- 
ly had to be made-up on their own time. . 

>^B^ond this jrqup w^re th^ 
Tisiuiniff the tfisk^o^ which the raw data were 

poured. As classroom teacherSt their reactions were especially important. The 
authors of the final report relied considerably oh these initial analyses, and their, 
words are frequentlyVsed in Chapter Five, Members of this yeiy important group, 
listed ¥ith their positions at the time of the sfudy, were: (l)^ahdace Brickeyi 
Language Arts Teacher, Laredo Middlejchool, Cheny Creek, Coloradoi (2) Ginger 
Ghilds, Team Leader, Lincoln Middle Sdidol,^ Florida; (3) Lyle C, 

Jensen, Interdisciplinary, Team Teacher, Pioneer Middle ^chool, Yorkshire, New 
York, assisted by Mary Chiaravallotir Teacher, Casey Middle School, E^t ^ 
Amherst, New York; (4) Debbie Phillips, Language 'Arts Team Teacher, Wor-^ 
thsngway Middle School, Worthinglon, Ohio; and (5) Carry Wiltrout, Industrial 
Arts Teacher, Boyce Middle School, Upper St. Clair, Pennsylvania. 

Finally, the authors would dike to express their sincere appreciation to the otfier 
two m^bers~of 'the original committee which prepared ihe proposal. These in-' 
dividuals who were instrumental in asslsUng during the planning and early Jtages of 
toplementatibn of the project are Dr. derakl Bourgeois, Superintendent, WybSfing 
Public Schools, Wyoming, Rhode Island and Patricia NflUer, a language arts teacher 
from Pallas, Texas. - . » r ^ 

While this study cquld not and woul'd not hav.e been completed without the' 
assistance of these many professrahal people, only the authors can be held responsi- 
ble tot; this ^esentation; Whatever ftulings it has, Includihg^thcr excessive 
delay in its completioh, are the responsibility of the writers. 

John H. Lounsbury 

Jean VictOna Marani ' . ^ ■ " , 

Mary F. Coinpton 
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y ' • , Abovitke Anthon ^ \ L 

John H. Loansbury is Profgiso'r and ^an, School of Educatioiii ^rgia Cq^ 
ligi, IV^d|eviUet Owr^al Lounsbupfp doctoratf is ftom OiOf|f Peabody^ 
CoUeie Wr Teaehefs, > lw H long asibiiation wth Inte^ 
through his ipeaking, witing, and prohsslond activities. Since 1976, he^ iei^ed 
M c^tOT of XM Middle School JournaL ' 4 ^ 



Jean V. Maram is Coordinatpr of ti^ FIdHda Right to Read'Progrtai , Wpart^ 
mant Education, TaIIi*aisH. With pir^^ experienct m a junior high core' 
trticher/a senior hi^ sociri studies teach^^rriculum director, consultant, and, 
teacher educator, Dr. Marahi was a finali^ 1^ the Nation^ Tocher ofr^the Ye^ 
Award in 1962, . V v « ' ^ ^ 



Man^ F. Compton heads up the widely reco|nl2e*middle school teicher Educa- 
tion program at the College of Education, University of Oeorgia, Athens, ^fter con- 
siderable publicjchogl teaching experif Me,jte cdm 

William AlexMder at the University of Florida. Apye in NiVllA since its initiation, 
she was chosen as the Association's President-elect in the f afl of 1980. 
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THE STORY 
OF THE STUDY 



The fniddla^^hoel movement is in fuU^awing, Whether WewtB tHeorctically as 
an ^ucational idtal or praetictlly as an operational institution, there is no dpubt 
^^^^^^^^^^^ h^ bteoniebqthV The junior school eontiiiuesJto^^ 
ist^ luid probably js. 
now dwly on the middle ichool. With Vare ejrteptionp newly established in- 
tehnediate schools are designated middle schools and they usualb^ enroll*grades 6-8, 
^S^irveys on the number of middle schools in existence have been tiken periodically 
^: during-therpasf flfteai jears and remarkable increases have been reported. ; / 
■ The movegient is ftirther supported by a young but thriving national organfia- 
^ .tign (N^tionid Middle School Association) which sponsori a major annual con- 
ferenccp a substutlal' professional Journal, and twenty-one state affiliates* State 
dei^trtments of education have Jbeen moving^ rapidly to j^tablish dlsUnct and 
sej^ate certificaUqn/for tjiejniddle grades in o^n recpgnitlon of the fact that they 
are far behind the need for such certificates^ EvS^ the H academe have b^ af^ 
fected as institutions of higher education scurry to develop middle school teacher 
educi^tion programs to match new or anticipated state^regulations* Books^ pam- 
phletSp article,; and doctoral dissertations on various phases of the middle school 
have app^^ m Increasing numbers^ / ' ^ ! „ 

In view of all thiSj it would seem that the heyday of the middle school Is here 
and how. But what really is the status of, middle school education? Though theuJ 
riumber of^ middle schools has Increased dramatically from the standpoint of 
organization, has {he "practi^" of middle school education moved ahead' at a 
rwonably comparable rate73arly studies of program charactefistics indicated that 
middle school practice was very littli or no better than the juniorliigh school prac- 
tice it sought to replay, (Oatewo^, 1973 and Wiles and TTiomason, 1975). If the 
thrust of the middle school movement was to corr^t the clearly unsatisfactory prac- 
tices of typical junior high schools, has, then, the movement to date failed? this 
qu^tion has haunti^d educators who haye genuinely sought 'to improve school pro- 
ffrtois at the intermediate leveK " % 
niis study sought to.provide a data base that would help in assessing the sjatus 
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0f the middlf ichobl movemint. Though the base Is limited the stydy may lack 
something in sciejitific sophistlcaUon,it is an honest attempt to depiet the actual 
pf^ctlci of middle sehoffl education, as It exists in tl^ llvts of the youngsters 
themselves* It is not a purvey of what one would like, or the opinions of what one 
thinks is, Of a compilatibn of programmatic structures and tirganiiational ar- 
rangementj as perceived by. pHncipals but U Is 

actual experiences of lOO seventh graders who were arirolled in lOO difrtrent mlddlf 
schools in 30 different states on ^ particular day. Such a picture is needed for, m the 
late Kimball Wiles stated so succinctly, "The real curriculum is the one the pupil ex^ 
perienccs, Actually tfie expectations bf curriculum designers may be illusions and the 
teacher's guides and syllabi mere paper representations of hollow hopes. Many cur- 
riculum publications descfibe v/hBi shouid be^ Seldom does one tell what is. Almost 
always the curriculum is portrayed in terms df the vision of the^aduU. does 
anyone, even attempt to see the ^cupriculum as It Is experienceg^y ine puplL" 
(Lounsbury and Marani, 1964). 

This study of the curriculum as it is experienced follows the ^rmat of the 
earlier landmark Tesearch report, The Junior High SchoolWe^wrOne Qeyinrhe 
Eighth Or^i^#, (Lounsbury and Marani, 1964) which reported the curriculmirfrpm 
thfe standpoint of the coniumer as it existed in 1962^ Th^ procedure calls for the 
ohservatioh (or shadowihg) of randomly selecrttf seventh ^ade student during a 
particular school day across the country. Notation of each student's behavior and 
the learning ehvironmient are recorded at stated intervals byjhe obseryerV In addi- 
tion, each studenrii interviewed briefl^y he close of the /school day/ 

While some differences in the studlRxist, and are noted, there is a basis for 
dealing with the crucial questions, "Can any improvements in practice of in- 
termediate education be seen over a span of IS^yearsT' "Has the middle school 
movement made any difference in the educational experiences provided early 
Adolescents?'* (Tempting as it is, answers to those questions will not be given here 
and now, but will be dealt with in the context of the studrlater in the reporj.) 

The plan for.the f977 stu^M was formulated by a self-appointed committee 
which included the present autKors, Dr.'^Oerald P. Bourgeois, Superintendent, 
Wyoming Public Schools, Wyoming, Rhode Island and Patricia Miller, Language 
arts teacher, Dallas, Texas. The committee believed that It was time to check the 
pulse of the movement, to get a feel for how middle school education was, in fact, 
being conducted at the grassroots level. The committee wondered if the beautiful, 
personalized philosophy of middle school education had become engrained in in- 
structional procedures and the climate of^chools: A proposal outlining the study 
^was submitted to the Bc^rd of Directors of the NMSA. The Board's approval in 
Sept^emBeTorW^^ with that of the Publications Committer, led to further 
actions. The Steering Committee selected, arbitrarily, the day of Thursday, 
February 17 as Shadow Study day and made prepar^ions to enlist obser^^rs at the 
forthcoming national conference. ^ 

' ,One important feature of the proposed study, not found in t^ie earlier study, 
\ was the -utilization of a panel of classroom teachers, Several classroom teachers from 
yarioiis geographic areas were recruited to do an initial analysis of the studies. Each 
received a jportion of the stiJdles and reviewed them in light af identified 



characteriitieg. The list o£ characteristics of n^ftje school educatiqn that was 
\leveiopfd byUhe Commfttet was submitted to the NMSA Board of Truces for 
validation, * ' 

AVthe Noveni.b€ft l97fi Annual Conference of the National Middle School 
Assoeiationi held in St. Louis, the Committee set up a table near the regis trallon 
ar^a and pr^eeded to recruit volunteers to conduct a shadow study in their area, No 
standards of selection were impoied, no judgments were made concerning whether a 
school was "good enough" or otherwise eligible; Art attempt was made, however , to 
entice people from different states andt regions., Cohsideritbiy more than a hundred 
volu^ers signed up and were subsequently mailed materials, but, unfortunately, 
mll^ were unable to complete the assignment for one reason or another. While the 
one hundred schools and observers that composed the final sample might not be 
technically classified as a random sample they were noC "selected" and they pro- 
' bably are "representative," These schools are listed alphabeticatly by ^ate, in Ap- 
pendlxD, while the observers are listed in Appendix E. Thirty different stat€s,^from 
Colorado to' Connecticut, frQm Michigan to Florida,, are represented in the sample. ' 
The observers were allprofepional people, primarily principals or supervisors* 

As the studies were submitted they were logged in and coded. Those not respon- 
ding in a reasonable time were Contacted to_see if a study had been completed. After 
all had been received they wer^ divided up into random groups and sent' to the. 
teacher analysis panel members. The teachers ultimately submitted iheir ceactions 
and analysis. Finally the writing team began work on the full study; Considerably 
more tlmi than was anticipated was requiretl for the completion of each of these- 
steps. The entire study was conducted without any cost to the Association, however. 

Further details on the procedures used in conducting the study are contained in 
Appendix A. ^ _ % 
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THE SEVENTH 
GRADER 



Tlie fuodTOfntil^remlse of mlddte iciimI cducaUoir i§ that it sheuld bi bas^ 
on the^hif e ud neMs of trans^centi. It is appropriatf, thereforet that a Qhaptar 
detcribing iivmth gradm be included as alprtUminvy to tl^e presentation of the 
shadow studies and an analysis of thein. bnq ^uv hot refl^ ad^uately on the hap^ 
peninp of one day in the seventh grade mi ^ttrpret them properly exc^t as one k 
conversant with the nature of seventh padi^s. ^ 

Deseribing the seventh ^ad^ is ui impossible task for ieventh paders eome in 
muy sIm and shapesi mth a variety of ethniq and reUgioui baekgrounds, interests/ 
Ukes and disUk^» and hop^ for {he fu(ure« Th|ir stages of mtturatioh are so varied; 
somf are still childlike without any outward in^icatfon of the rapid physi^^€hang^ 
which will soon transform thein into true adolescents. Others already possess m^iture 
physiques wd are capable of producing childi^i^^ Some are weathering the matura^ 
tipn process ^th suiprising ease, even dignityi white others writhe and struggle like 
butterflies emer^g from tattered QOcoonSi i 

Seventh graders are not even the same chronblogiibal age. State attendance laws 
with arbitrary cut-off dat^ for initial school entrance^ the mobility of our people, 
and the stiU not uncommon practice of retention result in a population of seventh 
graders most of whom are twelve or thirt^n bdl with some whoi because of superior 
ability p may be as young as ten or eleven, while still others may be as old as fourteen. 
At no other single school grade is such a ran^e of ages Ukely to be found. The age 
differential range of the one hundred studehts shadbwe^^as four years and seven 
days, 11 to 14. \ I 

The seventh grade« therefore, is composed of studAts who represent ^ true; 
paradox. These youngsters are alike malhly in the^r unlikeness, with differencernot 
only from one another but within themselves, often from one day to the next, it is 
tN p^t variation Miong seventh graders whigh make them typical of the entire 
middle school and make thein the most appropriate sample for a study of middle 
schools, ' 

White no human being can be segmented into categories of characteristics, for 
purposes of discussion developmental changes will discussed in three gener^ 
categories ^ physical, intellectual, and emotional^ 
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PHYSICAL DEVmOPRffiNT 1 
" During the elementary scHaol years boys and ^ris grow at about thf sune rate. 
There U very little difference between the sexes; and the rate of growtft is steady an^ 
Mnpaimtively slowt though nsothers ti^ng to ke^.them clothed might disap#U|' 
T^hnic^ly; the pituitvy gland is held in check by thf hypothalamus, an org^ " 
which Ues posterior to it. > ^ ^ ^ ' " - 

TIte grbwth spurt is a result of the hypdthalaiAus releaslilB, Its control of the 
pituitary. The latter begins nio secrete increased amounts of a hormone U^hich Vv 
stimulate Jiif sex glands/Thus, the growth gland» the pltuit^i initiates the growth 
spurt and the sex glands affect'sexual maturation. For some yoUn|iterluhe growth 
spurt may b^n as eariy as nine; for others not until the nftfenth year/ FA even a 
veiypw others it may occur earlier or ^^^^ >> s ^ 

^ The first noticeabW physical change in transeicents is the lengthening of the 
long bones^f the arms and legi. Shirts and pants becqme; tpo jhort; md the 
previously well-cpordinited ^ementary youngster is likely to beibme the stereotype 
of thd clumsy , awkward middle schooler^ Muscute development tends to lag behind 
skeletal development. Therefore, the youngster may have tfouble managing his new ^ 
heightl He may bump into furniture en route through a room* The recurring prp- 
blem c|f spilled glasses of milk interropting the family meal ir illustrative of the pro- 
blem of lengthening arms reaching for items aiid making contact before the 
. ^foungstef expects it to happen. Teachers and other adults ihould constantly remind 
themselves that although the youngstef may appear to be an adult, his musculars^ 
development has not kept pace with the lengthening of his arms and legs* Expecting ^ 
'thes# youngsters to lift heavy weights or to engage in strenuous activities may actual- 
ly place their physical well-being in Jeopardy. 

The lengthening of the long bones is followed by the broadening'and expanc^ng 

ff the chest, the lengthening of the trunk (or sitting height), the development of 
oys' shoulders and girls* hips, and a deepening of the voices of both sexes 
(although the change is more pronounced for males). 

The development of secondary sexual characteristics heralds the termination of 
the growth spurts but not, of course, all growth. For girls menarche (the onset of 
menstruation) marks the beginning of puberty. Thl average age for fienar^^he in 
American girls is twelve (Tanner, 1W2). For boys there is'Iess agreemept, even 
within the medical profession, as to what single event may indicate puberty 
(Mitchell, 1974), Som^hysicians believe that it is indicated by the growth of pubic 
^air;.others believe that the stage is marked by the first ejaculation. Still others point 
/to the indication of spermatozoa in the urine. The average age of puberty for mal^, 
however measur^, is about fourteen = which is beyond the seventh grade for most, . 

Frisch (1974) postulates^^at there' is a critical body weight which must Se 
reached before pubertal changes can occur. This has been found true in both sexes 
and is inde^ndent ofjnnuences such p climate, altitude, and age. 

Puberty in girls involves other pHysical changes. The breasts enlarge and the 
areolas or nipples become larger and darken in color. Pigmented pubic hair appears 
which will eventually become kinky and coarse. Underarm hair appears and some 
hair may'appear on the upper lip. . 

'For boys the growth of the primary. sex drgans is rapid^ring.^uberty. The 
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growth of testes and scrotum arid the lengthening of the penis signal sexual tnatura- 
tion. The development of these organs becomes a matter of pride or ridicule during 
these years especially when **gang showers** are used In school. Facial hair appears 
first as a sort of **peach fuzz" and then as coarse whiskers. Pubic hair follows the 
same pattern. 

> Both hoys and girls experience a coarsening of the sjcin with greater activity in 
the sweat^landa. With sexual maturation the composition of perspiration changeSi 
and it takes on a stronger odor, " ^ 

Jnternal changes brought on by alterations in body chemistry may afld to the 
youogsters' problems, and may even present dangers which must be reckoned with. 
The heart grows during puberty and its rate beat slows. Conseqwntly, there is a 
rise in blood pressure. The incidence of heart attacksamong early adolescerits^while 
still rather rare, has been on the increase during recent years. The comrftdnly noted 
tendency of transescents to appear listless at times and over-active at others is caused, 
by a fluctuation in basal metabolism. Frequent changes of pace for these youngsters 
should be the order of the day, A high relative blood sugar level on arising in the 
morning may cause them to reject any suggestion of break fasf. However, by the 
time they arrive ft school, the blodd sugar level may have returned to normal and 
the sudden need for food may be genuine and crucial. Most teachers will attest to the 
difficulty in holding the attention of a,i^un|ry child. 

Facial changes take place, too. The forehead becomes wider and higher. The 
jawbone begins to grow and Jul forward, which gives the early adolescent a much 
straighter profile. The incisors of both jaws become more upright, anfl the rios 
becomes more projecting (Tanner, 1962). , 
^ Girls on the average enter this transitional stage approximately two years earliir 
than^oys. And it is in the seventh grade when this difference is mgst apparent. The 
range within one sex, however , is greater than between the sexes (Eichhorn, 1973). It 
is interesting to note that the later the growth spurt occurs, the longer the period of 
growth. Thus, all other factors being equal* later maturers will probably be taller as 
adults than will early tnaturer^s. This may be comforting to both the early maturing 
girl who towers over her classmates in grade seven and the late^maturing boy who 
may be mistaken for her little brother. 

^ ^ ^ ■ '^ ■■ . ^ ' ^ 

EMOTIOF^Al DEVELOPMENT , . 

Seventh graders, even more than most youngsters, are^soclar beings. From their 
early years they have modeled the behavior of, andsought the apprpval of, signifi- 
. cant others. The persons who become most significant t^ youngsters during the early 
adolescent years are other early adolescents — the peer group into which the Seventh 
grader aspires membership. School is the place at which the youn|sier is able to 
spend the greatest amount of time with his peers* IMs no wondjr, then, that seventh 
graders are most willing to go to school — irresptfcilve of the adequacy of thrfcur- 
riculum. 

The influence of the peer group during the middle school years may be difficult 
for adults to understand and accept. A teacher may be baffled by the resistence of 
the above-average student to complete assigned tasks, hand in homework* or 
prepare for test. If the youngster seeks acceptance in a group that is composed of 



"C" studentSp he will do little more than the work required to receive a grade of 
"C". If the group he likes shows little respect for teachers, he may appear un- 
^cooperative; or even belligerent, toward i teacher he may have openly admired 
earlier— and still does Inwardly. 

Youngsters learn rapidly that the most athletic boy and the prettiest girl are 
usually the most popular stu^enisv Intellectual superiority and co-operation count 
for very little: For the most pa!;t, b§ing different from the norm is equivalent tp be- 
ing doomed to lonWin^. - s, ; 

Seventh graders lend^fcrbis very crftical of adults in general, and of their parents 
^"4 *c?chers in parUcular, IHsn;^^^ love their parehts, 

it' is iust not popular to admire apyi .praise pne*s panents when talking to fellow 
itudents. There appears to be a certain signifitanOe attached toeing "cool," which 
is aided by the opinion that one's parents are old-fashioned and lack understanding. 
A certain amount of conflict with parents is probably Inevitable, especiaUy in light 
of the ambivalence most parents seem to feel about whether a twelve-year-old 
should be considered an **old** child or a "young'' adult. Consequently, they may 
treat him as if he fits the "child'' category on one occasion and that of the "adult'* 
on the other. He is too old to do some things and too young to do others. The early 
; adolescent is often referred to as a "marginal" person — between two categories- 
Seventh graders* best friends are usually of the same sex. Girls, in particular, 
enjoy telephone eonversations of long duration with girlfriends they haven't seen for 
ten or fifteen minutes. Subjectarange from boys to clothes to teacher^. Because they., 
mature earlier, girls are Interested in boys well before boys become attracted to 
them. For many boys, however, the seventh grader may be a pivotal year during 
which they begin to notice without realizing that the sexual antagonism that 
manifests itself in teasing, hitting, and other kmds of annoying behavior Is really due 
to this new interest. 

When girls form groups they tend to be of short duration and to be limited in 
number. Boys' groups, on the other hand, are longer lived and tend to center around 
an activity such as modeUbuildlrtg or football. 

Seventh graders read more than do younger children. They have greater facility 
with reading than they have had before and there are not yet the demands on their 
leisure time that co;ne during the high school years. The amount of time spent 
reading is usually relatfed to intelligence level and the quality of reading material 
available. In the past girls have devoted more time to reading than have boys, but 
with the changes in sex role orientation ofccurrmg in our society this may no longer 
be true. Boys like to read adventurq and mystery stories and science fiction. Girls en- 
joy realistic novels dealing with adolescent problems, romance, biographies, 
historical fiction, and gOod characterizations. OirlS'Share boysMnterest in mysteries 
but not their enjoyment of humorous stories. 

For some inexplicable reason, many, if not most, seventh grade girls are at- " 
tracted to horses. They spend an inordinate amount of time reading about them, 
talking about them, and/or daydreaming about them. Stories such as Biack Beauty, 
Smoky, and Natlonai Velvet continue to be popular wltR seventh grade girls. Televi- 
sion occupies a great deal of seventh graders' time. Results of a 1974 study 



(Compton, 1974) indicate that more than 50% of youngsters in the middle school 
spend in excess of four hours per day watching television, 

Maay begin discretionary television viewing with afternoon reruns from the 
early 1950's. For many viewing continues through the eveninrhours and through at 
least part of the late-night talk shows. Practically all of what they view is basically 
adult programming. Program preferences include crime dramas and situation com- 
edies A good many youngsters regularly view programs with a •'magazine" format 
^ such as the popular "Sixty Minutes." Analysis of these program preferences 
reveals a common thread in the plots = integrity. The main characters within a pro= 
gram can rely on one another, they keep their word, and, above all, they are fair. 

The e'arly adoiescent,questions the ideals and values of his parents and other 
adults. This is particularly true in relation to religion. If Ood is a just and loving be- 
ing they ask. then why is it that some kind and loving people are allowed to die 
while certain unkind people may live to be quite elderly. For many early adolescents 
a personal relationship with God may develop. This phenomenon is illustrated m 
Judy Blume's Are You There. God? It's me, Margaret. Margaret Simon, the central 
character of this extremely popular book. Is the offspring of a Roman Catholic 
father and a Jewish mother. Her parents have decided to allow her to select her own 
religious affiliation when^he'U ready. Experiences with formal religion proy^ un^ 
satisfactory so Margaret speaks to Ood as shrWould to a friiend at^night before falN 

ing asleep. • ■ , , , ■ .1 

Some of the questioning of religious beliefs stems from the early adolescent s 
acute sense of justice. An idealistic approach to life's problems tends to oversimplify 
some solutions to complex problems and to identify martyrs among those whom he 
may usually dislike. It is not surprising that the quality most admired in seventh' 
grade teachers is a sense of fairness. , . . 

"Seventh graders tend to be egocentric. They are very aware of the development 
of their bodies andthe comparison with others their same age. Many develop what 
has been called a "personal fable." This is the youngster's performing for an unseen 
but constantly-viewing audience. It is also related to a feeling of personal invincibili- 
ty through which he may come to feel that nothing dangerous or damaging can hap- 
pen to him. This may account for the great number of accidental deaths among this 

age group. ... . a 

The physical changes experienced by the youngster, his striving to be accepted 
by peers and his ambivalence toward adults and their values render him a very sen- 
sitive person. Suicide, therefore, is a major cause of death among youngsters of mid- 
dle school age, and the numbers are on the increase. 

INTELLECTUAL DtVELOPMENT 
Until recent years it was assumed that for persons with norm^, intelligence the 
early adolescent years witnessed a c'hange in the mode of intellectual functioning 
from the concrete to the abstract. Although Plaget (1950) emphasizes that the year 
for the beginning of true formal operations is approximate, it has been taken literal- 
ly as eleven Textbook publishers and producers of other instructional material have 
been able to persuade teachers that seventh graders (by virtue of having lived for 
eleven years) can work with abstract concepts. Recent research by Epstein and 
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Toepffr (197^) mdicates that 85-90^ of youngsters who are twelve to fourteert year^ 
of age are inja developmental plat^u of brain growth, and during this time there is a 
minimal, if ^ny, growth of new^rtfin ctfAs. Further data giye credence to the idea 
that by the time ybungiters le^e grade Wght less than,20# of them have reached 
Piaget's lev^l of formal operalions. ^ ^ 

A mor^ current theory j^/that there are certain generic factors which influence 
Ifarning (Rpisman and Kaufman, 1980). With cKpanded research data,: this thgory ' 
might well /replace those^/hich rely on the concept of developmental stages. 

The fact that youn^^ers are not all at the same level of intellectual functioning 
while in thfc middle sc^l further complicates the role of the teacher j The range of 
intelleetuai develop|f^t of youngsters is broad wijhin the middle kchool — far 
greater thpn the i^/ge found in either the elementary years or those of the high 
school. Ii^fact, t^^ower quartile are likely to end their academic preparation prior 
to high school ^riculation. In the^middle school there will not only be youngsters 
who have de^fent skills in are^^ch as reading and mathematics in the same 
organiza^o^ncomponent with those with superior skills/ but there will be those 
who ma>^ ^Experiencing a plated^ in intellectual development and those who will 
never re45^ intellfcctual level at which they can deal with abstract concepts. 

Tei^hers need diagnostic skills to determine how best to work with youngsters 
at whaife^er level they come to their classrooms. The teacher of^seventh graders must 
be aprar^ of'what differences in intellectual development mean when translated into 
leyning activities. ^ 

Sorte seventh graders will be bqund, to.a great extent, to activities of a concrete 
^ature. jMany youngsters ^ill have difficulty naming ways in which Objects are 
^ similar,; unless these objects are physically present. Some will be able to follow a . 
series^f events ^o its logical consequence. Still others will be capable of reversing " 
their tanking, ahering a single event in the sequence, and determining the ultimate ' 
resuh. ^Sortie youngsters will be capable of elaborate' explanation^ of events. in " 
reporting news or in creative writing efforts. Others will be bound to a i 
ing of/the facts, **telegraphic*' style. Some will be intrigued by questionOMfrpay b^ 
impo^ible to answer such as **What would happen if the Polar Jj?/Cap should 
melt?r The ability to deal with the possible is, of course, deMrfdent upon some 
knowiedge of the content being explored. / 

Many Seventh graders will be bound to the **here and no^" Differences in iime 
orientation are a manifestation of cognitive development, Some students can 
develop long-range plans; others are bound by periods of/from a day or two to a 
week's period. This is particuferly important when contract planning is u|€d in 
school. Some seventh graders may have difficulty compldti'ng a ^bntract until the 
night before the due date. Time orientation should also be cdmsidered when planning 
social science curricula. Most seventh graders will have diffi^lty relating to the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans. They have greater empathy for thc^se who. seek pea^ in 
the Middle East, thosi who espouse to the U.S. Presidency in me 1980*s, and thosf 
who fight for human rights throughout the world. Social studies curricula, should 
focus on the present and recent past if early adolfescents are to p^efit in any kal 
sense. , \ * 

By the time youngsters enter the sevent|n grade languag^^ever^p'ment has pro- 



ceede4 to a poim at which the vasf majority of early adolescents have not only fairly 
lafge vbcabularl^ibut a variety words and expressions appropriate for various 
social situations/ xii^y underitarid, for example, that there are certain words and 
sayiijgs appropriate for the p|er group but- inappropriate in conversations with one's 
grantiparents* clergy, or the priijcipal of the schooL » 

iBoys, in particular* are ade^t with argot, a forni of written or verbal language 
. to be used with peers so that adute. will not be able to follow the conversations ("Pig 
Latin' is a form of argot.) Onc4 adults understand the specific argot It loies Its ef- 
fectiveness and a different syst^ mu^t be devised, Many^early adolescents practice 
until they have mastered the specific 'argot and are able to speak rapidly anrf with 

inflection. - i • 

Early adolescents ordinarily have fairly welUdfeveloped memories. A twelve- 
year-old may be able to quote ihe position and batting average of the entire foster of 
the local baseball team, thougli unable ta remember the names of the capitals qf the 
fifty states. The early ado!e^ent*s interest ih baseball players is continuing and 
shareable with other youngst^Vs with the same interest. What twelve-year-old is con- 
cerned about the capitals and how many would be interested in reciting the names? 
He may also feel that he has? easy access to this information if it is needed;' so why 
^should it be learned? (A no^mltogether invalid bit of logic). 

Intelligence'' is a terraf tjjat has been used, misused* and abused ad nauseum. 
Psychologists and educator^ appear unable to reach agreement on a-deflnition. Un- 
fortunately* intelli|ence is sliU often considered synonymous with I.Q. Perhaps it ii 
easier to use a nunierical figure to communicate the ability of the child to deal with 
cognitive materials. At anyjrate, teachers and parents should keep in mind that LQ, 
is nothing more than a:symbolic representatlon^f a youngster'^^erformance on a 
test as related to his chronblogical age.. Quite often creative youngsters do not per- 
form well on these tests because they like nMe of the answers given and mark^st 
any response. Although tl^re seem to be no differences, in the average LQ. for males 
and females* it has been/estabiished that the range kmong males is greater than 
among females. ' - 

Middle school teachers must be aware of many ttctors in planning learnini ac- 
tivities; They must be aware of the variations in intellectual developmeht among 
students. They must be ^le^to determine if some students have reached a^lateau in 
intellectual development, and they must determine which youngsters perform at 
specific levels in the various content areas, ^his responsibility must be undertaken, 
however, if the middle ichool is to function for the maximum development of early 
adolescents. / 

This brief view oFieventh graders has covered their development in three broad 
categories — physical, emdtional* and intellectual. The reader must remember that 
eaah seventh .grader shadowed on February 17 was different from .each other 
youngster, and that each experienced that school day u a total organisn^ — neither 
entirely physical, emotional* or intellectual. . 
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It would be fair to state that the middle school is itself a tr«isescent— its child- 
hood was the early years of emerging from the junior high school prganirttlon. Now 
the middle school has reached self-identity and is revealing its youthful person^|y. 
Adulthood is still a long way off, but the shape and substance of the mature beihg is 
clearly visible. Like early adolescents, middle schools coihe in many sha^^and sizes 
and display all manner of behavior. In some cases the middle school is still a rather 
traditional junior high school- in othfr instances It has fashioned a fresh approach to 
educating youth in the middle school years. Many schools are airtbivalent, without a 
clear focus and sense of direction. u 

That such a condition exists is not surprising, for the entire reorgapizatiqn 
movement is fairly young and there have been many different and qukMiverse fac- 
tors underlying' the development of Intermediate education. This generalization ap- 
plies to both the junior high^ool and the middle school. ( w / 

. A brtef review of the'^t ind the present of the reorganization movement is in 
order toigain pers^ctive^/or the presentation of some generally advocated dis- 
tinguisW^ characteristics of middle school education. ' j ' , 

Although early adolescents are different from primary grade students on the 
one hand and fulUfledged adolescents of the high school on the other hand, they 
haveofttn been captives of programs based upon the c^ractefistics of thesp other 
•two age groups, particularly adolescents. There has been evident in our culture a 
generaWfck of understanding about the period of eariy adolescense. , , 

The junior high school, represents the earliest attempt to provide an organiza- 
tional level specifically based on the unique nature of early adolescence. Unfor- 
tunately, its initial birth was largely the result of an effort to introduce secondary 
education earlier in the public school years. Although there have been many signifi- 
cant exceptions, junior high schools have never been quite able to divorce themselves, 
from th^image of the high school. The label, junior high school, was unfortunate, 
the school almost always adapted a senior high school type program with separate 
subjects broken into 45- or 50-minute segments, the trappings of graduation, and 
othe^ accoutrements such'as interscholasticsports, pep rallies, and proms. Little at- 
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• tfntion.was given to the differences between the nature of the. early adolescent strug- 
gling to escape childhood anrf the natu4 of the mid- and late-adolescenf whose 
sights are focused *on employment, further academic preparation, and even mar- 
riage, ' 

Desp^e its programmatic shortcomings and failures, however, the junior high 
school expOTcnced substantial growth. Administratively speaking, the organization 
of 3 junior high school was often the "best^* thing to do from dempgraphic and 
economy standpoints,. By the 1940's the typical A^glcan school system was 
organized on a 6^3-3 basis, and by 197S there were close to 8,000 such separateinter- 
p mediate institutionsi mainly 7-9*schools but^with many 7-8 .units. 
^ ^ ThoughtfuL junior high school educators had long been disturbed by the ob- 
vious |ailings 'of the institution. Concern over the appropriate^ss of what had come 
to be the typical junior high school mounted in the late fifties and early sixties but 
, nevar *7elled** into a major renaissance effort. • ' „ . ^ 

The middle school [concept was developing during the 1960's and the middle 
schbol was advanced as an alternative organizational pattern for early adolescents 
by William Alexander and others^ The concept of the middle school seems tp more 
clearly focus on the nature of the early adolescent, and more directly take into con- 
sideratiph Individual differences and itidividual needs, It had appeal for it was a 
fresh approach and carried a new name. S6on a genuine movement was under way. 
Fpd by dissatisfaction with the junior^high school and a belief that young people ac- 
tually matured earlier, the movement quickly enliste^.many educators. The 6*8 and 
S'iS^rade patterns were advocated «s ntor^ appropriate tttan the 7-9\junior high 
school. * ^ \ ^ 

When first counted on a national basis, Alexander identified, l,ifil middle 
schools in 1967-68 (Alexander, 1968). Just two years later a comparaDle survey 
revealed 2,^98 middle schools (Kealy,J971). When Compton, using the same defini- 
TTon, condticted a national survey.in 1974, she re ported 3,723 middle'schools (Comp- 
ton, 1976). The most recent survey was carried out in 1976 by Brooks* The number 
of middle schools then exceeded 4,000 (Brooks, 1978). Current "guesstimates'* 
place the number of middle schools in excess of 5,000. 

^ralleUng the growth in numbers has been a growth in supporters, Advocates 
of middle School education can now be found in state departments, large public 
^school systtfrtis, independent schools, colleges of education, in foreign countries, in 
PTA's, aiyl mo3t importantly, in school faculties. There seems to be developing a 
movement of sufficient size and stature^o succeed in making basic changes in the 
nature of American mtermediate education which the junior high school was unable 
to do. 

The schools in the sample Teportftd on in this study were generally **new^' 
schools, that is they had. been organized in recent ^ars. Almost half of the schools 
had been organized three years or less at the timeBf the study. On the other hand, 
only twelve schools had been organized ten years or more. 

The organisational patterns of the Shadow Study schools were heavily weighlSd 
toward 6-8 with almost two-thirds reporting this arrangement. Thirteen per cent of 
I the schools were 7-8 and twelve per cent were 5-8 schools. 
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DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERISTICS ^ v ^ 

OF MIDDLE SCHOOL, EDl^ATION. , | ^ \ 

Behind status figurts and general cdricgpts are pro|ram characterUtics|tt^ 
mofe nearly tell what the nature oLschools^for transescents should be likf/fromWu 
operational and instructiqnal standpoint. These desired characteristics can|ba gl6|pl 
ed from^he literature - and we have done that in combination with pur pwn ex^ 
perlences^^ a way of developing a *'yardsj£ick" against which some ii^^reti\^' 
judgments can be made. These characteristic^ were not. given to the obser^^j^ ^r 
their task was simply to record what actually occurred to real seventh grader!.' They, 
were given to the teacher analysts, however ^ so that there might be a common way^R ' 
reflecting and commenting on the individual studies. 

In the remainder of this chapter tome distinguishing characteristics of middfe l 
school ediication are delineated and described. They were developed for the purpo^ - 
oTthirifudy^ The summary Usting of the general characteristics and indicators allijth^ 
ei)d of the chapter is the statement sent to the teacher analysts. 

InstmcUonal Progrsra ' - ^ / ' 

Obviously, the needs of early adolescents should be considered in develojping 
the middle school instructional program. These peeds are further modified to be 
consistent with the values* objectives* and needs of *the society within which the 
school exists* ' ^ ' 

The community should be considered a major resource to enrich the instruc- 
tional program! Involvement should not only Include typical activities such as^ field 
trips and parent-teacher groups btit should provide for lay participation in programs 
in the school and in community based instructional programs. Examples of the latter 
include involvement^^tudents as helpers in the local hospital and as participants in 
nursing hofne activities, both of which aid youngsters in understanding the in- 
terdependency of ^^rious facets of comnpunity life, . ^ 

Skill development does not end with the elementary years, even for the mare 
successful students Early adolescents represent ^ wide range of skill development; 
some are voracious readers with an insatiable appetite for all types of reading 
materials; others struggle with only the most basic i^aterialp. Some transescents are 
adept with mathemaiiics and enjoy the challenge of air innovative instructional pro- 
gram which may include feirly sophisticated programming of micro-computers; 
others approach even the simpleift computations, with= fear and trembling. Of course, . 
the great hmjority of seventh graders fan sbmewhete on the scale betw^n the two 
extremes in mathematics and reading. All, however, should be provided appropriate 
experiences to develop and, refine these skills. In addition, middle schools recognize 
that other skills such as listening, interviewing, interprtting, writing, and speaking 
are equally necessary parts of the instructional program. ^ td ' 

A major component of the program of many junior high schools was the provi- 
sion of^ exploratory experience^ However, in many schools the range of choices was 
limited and/or designated as more appropriate to either boys or girls. Conse^ently, 
girls were ofteh limited to choices of home economics or art while boys selected from 
Industrial arts, mechanical drawing, * art. Today's schools, in mirroring our 
modern society, recognise the need for a wide range of options availablcNto both 



sexis. They riso embrace the cohcept of exploration m a sampling of many opUous 
in order that the individual may make more intelligent choices for future elective or 
' personal educational pursuits. These choices may include expenences sjuch as per- 
sonal typing, home living, industrial arts, art,, foreign languages, dramatics, ajid 
music/ 

Perhaps the curricular area most vital to th^ developmental needs of early 
adolescence islhat of health education, At no other period of human development is 
the student more aware of his or her own body, the rapid changes it is undergoing, 
and the problems of managing It. A health education component with its own identi- 
ty rather than a rainy-day activity in physical education or as a unit in science ii 
cleafiy recognized as a must for a good middle school. 

Physical education should be required throughout the middle school. It should 
include the development of skills in a variety of lifetime sports such as tennis, bowl- 
ing, golf, and swimming rather than being limited to seasonal team sports — i.e., 
football in autumn, basketball in winter, and baseball in the spring. A program of 
intramurals should te developed through which all youngsters may have and oppor- 
tunity to participate. Wide participation in intramural activites is more likely to 
resuh if these are scheduled during the regular school day. Physical education is 
another curricular 4rea in which skill development should be the major focus. 
Classes in this component should be no larger than In the other skills areas suqh as 
^^mathematics and language. Serious^consideration should be given to grouping based 
oh youngsters' developmental levels rather than grade designation or chronological 
age. 

The problems of moving froirf^childhood to adolescence provide not only in- 
teresting but essential curricular topics. Some of these concerns may be haodled 
through the focus on the individual and his changes in the health education compo- 
nent. Still others may te addressed through advisor/advisee counseling sessions, 
through the use of realistic fiction books writtei^for or about early adolescents, or 
\ througti a f ontamporary social studies program. Middle school youngsters are keen- 
ly Intewted in themselves and their relationships with peers as well as adults, and 
even in the world at large. 

Inltmctional Strategies 

\ Although the general program of the middle school may appear to be designed 
for early adolescents, the activities conducted within the classroom are the major in- 
dicators that a school truly embraces the middle school concept. The wide range of 
abilities, interests, and needs found in any middle school classroom requires that the 
teacher employ a broad repertoire of instructional strategics. Teaching in a middle 
school also calls for a keen sensitivity to bq^i verbal and non-verbal cues whicfi may 
indicate that youngsters are experiencing w^ulty in learning. The teacher must 
then be able to select and utilize different modes of teaching when particular 
students require them. 

Along with a wide range of instructional strategies, exteqsiye and varied 
materials should be employed, some commercially produced, others teacher-made, 
and still others mWe by the students themselves. Classroom sets of a single textbook 
are seldom needed at the middle school leveL Instead, copies of textbooks can be 



distributed^ong several classrooms with the result that each instructional unit 
may have a variety of textbooks designed for different levels^ Learning activities 
packages (LAPs), mini-courses, learning centers, and other activities can provide 
diverse experiences toward the samt goals — learning of specific concepts or the 
development of specific skills. Varied instructional media are now available on 
severaMevels and may be utilizied for self-instruction as well as for group activities. 

The nature of the middle school student necessitates an instructional approach 
which leads to personalized assignments and activities. There may be times when the 
student needs to work alone — whethef the activity be developmental or remedial. 
At other times the activity may lend itself to working in groups of two, three, or 
four. In still other instance^ the optimal group may be as large as 150 students. 
Grouping for this age group must include those based on cognitive levels^in addition 
to those determined by similar interests, needs or even on friwdship. ^ 

Many middle schools recognize that organizing the instructional day into large 
blockl of time makes possible the integration of content areas. Educators who ^ 
recognize that early adolescents may not be capable of seeing rerationshlps among 
the various content fields agree that a curriculum based on a broad-fiflfls or an inter- 
disciplina0 approach may be the most appropriate for this age group. A unified ap- 
proach allows for integration of content and demonstrates the interrelaiedness of 
the various fields. Most topics of interest to middljjdiooj youngsters cut across two 
or more subject f if Ids. Examples might be'America's dependency on the automobile 
and petroleum products; recreational activities-in early and modern America; or the 
United States as a cultural **melting pot.' ' 

Teaching in an integrated program for active early adolescents should be more 
nohdirective and action-oriented than in schools for younger children. The diversity 
of student interests and needs at the middle school level also demands that many 
topics be student-generated as well as student-implemented. v 

RelationsMP5 With Adults 

The relationship of adults and students in the middle school is best characteriz- 
ed as advisor-advisee rather than the parental posture pften appropriate for teachers 
of iht elementary grades or the more random relationsiiip of senior high school^ 
students and their teachers. Although the early adolescent may begin to view adults 
in a different light than he did as a younger child, it is imperaliyyhat there be at 
least one adult in the school to whom the youngster can turn when he encounters ^ 
personaror academic problems. At times guidance will be onm individual basis; at 
others, students will be counseled in groups, Thfe advisory role^y be performed by^ 
members of an academic team or by other personnel within the school setting. 

As a very social being, the transescent is concerned about membership in and 
exceptance by a specific group of his peers and, once included, his strives to main- 
tain his status. Physical and emotional changes experienced during these years may 
cause the youngster to feel inadequate and social situations. If the schoof is to nieet 
the needs of youngsters during the **transescent*' years, there must be opportunities 
for socialization, for interaction, and for shared interests. Activities shoqjjd be pro- 
vided which will aid transescents to be more at ease and social situations. 

The most important factor In the provision of a program approprmte for mid- 



-die sehooUtudc^ts is the faculty of the school Transescents are entitled to the^op- 
portunity to work with teachers who understand them, who like them and want to be 
with them, and who are knowledgeable about not only the specind content fields 
they are assigned to teach, but abcmt the learning process as well. Possessing the 
-depth of contend required for seniof l\igh school teaching is. not sufficient for the 

^ \ tea^r of the middle scJiool years. The ultimate success of youngsters during these 
ye^ of schooling, as well as In future actitivies, may very well depend on the quality 
of interaction with teachers. An environment in which there is open and positive 
feedback between teacher and student, based on mutual respect? cannot help but aid 
the youngster in the deyelopment of a more positive self concept. If nothing else of 

' a positive natur^results from these years than the shaping of a healthy self concept 
on thi part ofjhe youngsters, then the program of the school may be regarded as an 
unquali fled success. 



Sunimary » ' ' 

An effcctive middle school will be characterized by -many observable condi- 
tions. These, distinguishing characterisWcs together with more specific indicators, 
are set forth below. 

^ A. ^n. INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM responsive to the values, objectives 
and needs of society as well as the needs of young adolescents^ 

Indicators - the community is viewed as a resource and site for educational 
* experiences. 

^ a comprehensive, developmental skill program is provided for 

each pupil, 

' * \ a full program of exploratory and enrichmajit experiences 
stressing diversity, career awareness, individual selection, and 
aesthetics is provided for all pupils. 

a program of health and physical education is^yallable that in- ' 
eludes instruction in relevant health concerns, intramurals and 
individu^ized physical development activities. 

^ The personal-socid concerns of early adolescents are 

evident in the curriculuni structure and content. 



B. INSTRUCTIONAL S™7™/ES AND^ mRM^ 
personalized for each siudent*s needs 

Indicators -B/^Mmiy of instructional techniques are enfployed to meet 
varied needs and learning styles of emerging adolescents. 

varied instructional materiali are utilized to accommodata 
range of learning needs. 

individualization of instruction is evident in assignments, ac- 
- tivities, procedures, and size of groups. 

block scheduling, team^teaching, or core program ar- 
rangements exist which provides instruction in basic areas on a ' 
resource, non-discrete content base. 
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teaching is action oriented, manipulative, student generated in 
j a non-didactic mode. 

C RELATIONSHIP INTERACTIONS deiigned to strengthen the. 
adolescent's social and self-awareness - 

Indicators advisor-advisee relationship created by a functional home- 
base or group guidance arrangement which insures each pupil 
* of haying a knowittg, supportive adult readily available. 

social experiences and socialization processes are emphasized in 
'the program of studies and activities, 
the student-faculty relationship is open, positive, and based or 
mutual ri^spect, 

* Rf ft rencts * 

'i^ejcander, ^fei^iam M. A Survey of QrMQmzanonal Patterns of Reorggnized Middle Schoois, Dept. 
of Health. Education, and Welfafe. Offlci of Education, ^pcritive Research Project 7^0^326, 
1968. , ., ' 

Brooks, Kenneth. "The Middle School - A National Suryey." Middle School Journal (February. 1978). 

pp* 6-7, j 
Comptpn, Mary F. ^The Middle School: A S atus Repori." Middle SchoolJourna I Um§, 1976). pp, 3-5. 
Kaaly. RpnfiW ^P!, "The^Middle School. 1960-1910," The National Elementary Principal (November. 
' 197iy,' pp. 10-25, . \ , ' 
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THE DAr S 
RECORD: 
SIX SLICES 
OF LIFE 



F^^my 11, l^^dMwmi^^ ovar most of North America, In 

PittsbuiVi and MinheapoUs temp§rature plummetted to 1 A low of 4'' was 
recorded in Cilumbuf, 5Kio, while New York held to 17^ In Miami Beach the 
temptrature dropped to a recotd low of 42^ and left the touristi shivering. Yet, in 
cpfttrast, sunbathers were out in'Renp, Nevada where the thermometer topped 80 ^ 
It was partly cloudy and 32 ° in Washlrigton, D.C. as President Carter created a new 
m^pty member Mental Health Commission with Mrs. Rosalynn Carter m the* 
;Mndf;tey Chairman, ' 
\^ More than five million seventh graders attended school in America that day,^ 
They assembled in homerooms, banged their locker ddors, nudged thdr friends in 
the hail, slouched in their seats, ran, talked, laughed, feverishly copiS^ neglected 
homWork, worried, combed their h^r, and, for the most part, evidenced their en- 
j0ym«t of the process of growing up Und going to schooL 

For one hundred of this vast army scattered throughout thirty states* February* 
17 was presumably a typical day, but unbeknownst to them, they constituted our 
''sample*- , Their activities on that school day were observed and recorded. 

Keading the entire set of Shadow Studies permits one to visit one hundred 
. pchools vicariously and "look in" on some six hundred classrooms. The individual 
studies are rich in detail which reflect the ebb and flow of the seventh grader's day. 
The authors have had the privilege of reviewing the entire set of studies. Our conclu- 
sions are based on the cumulative impressions derived. Likewise, members of the 
Teacher Analysis Panel each read a group of approximately twenty studies. Soma 
biases and personal prejudices may, of course, be unintentionally incorporated in 
the analyses by the panel and the authors, though all have worked conscientiously to 
ayoid suchi This chapter' will provide readers with a small sample of the raw data, 
jM^as it came to ys. By perusing these entire studies, readers can draw their own 
conclusions and make their own generalisations. We covet for you this pjiyilege* 

The six studies presented are representative of the larger corpus of data with 
which the writers and th# teacher analysts have worked. The studies, presented in 
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ftui, have bff n ritertd oii|y to ilimihate the ppssibility of Identlftfing tht actuai toca- 
tionnfldividual ob^mr, or student o . ' , ' 

SfVifal critiria wert used to make the Hnal silection of the shadow studies to be 
incorpofated in this publication. Although writing excellence of the observer was 
nbt.a b^ic criterion, it is obvious that reports of sensitivity and clarity were chosen. 
The first criterion was to achieve representation— reports that reflected or typified a 
dMen or more similar accounts^ Other Griteria atterApted representations of a less 
subtle quriity and included geographie distributions /enrollment variations* and di^ 
ferent organizational patterns. ^ : ^ - 

So enter the world of the transescent through the recordings of six perceptive 
observers who speot a real scfcyool day with six individual early adolescents. 



SHADOW STUDY NI/MBER 1 



A three year middle school, suburban area, modern building^ enrollment of 



1200, 



mME ^ BEHAVIOR 

9:00 J. icinifli baek in ehair, talking quiftly to 

ncighbofV Dressed fn jaans and Jacket, 
glasses, auburn hair, fairly tall, a bit 
heavy. '/ 



9:10 J* listening to^two students making an 

" announcement regarding heart fund 
boWling tournament (J. js one of about 6 
in her group not^uying a luneh.) 

9:20 Seated at a table with six other girls look- 

ini at the board, 



9:30 Working quietly nrtishing seat , work 

assigned. 



9:40 Looking at board and copying formula 

for deierming volume that had been 
^ plgeed at board. . ' 

9:Sb Working problems from book at table as 

are others^ 

10:00 Head down, pencil - and eraser in 
motion (10:04 ' hot, took jacket ofO 



ENVIRONMENT 

Period offlciilly starts at 9:00= Kids 
around much earlier enjoying social time. 
Vm in a pgd - 3 teachers in large area, 
basically' divided into 3 class groupings. 
Modern, attractive, lott of evidences of 
pupil projects, bulletin boards, pQittrs, 
elc. - a "llved-ln" look more obvious than 
an ordered look. 

There are 1 10 seventh graders in the pod. 
While there is considerable freedom and 
some movement including quiet conversa- 
tion there is no "noise/* most are in seats 
organizing ^>0ks for the day. ' 
This iSs a math class which is grouped 
generally by ability and includes some 
from another pod. Large class (40 + > held 
in 7th grade Commons area. The topic 

^deals with findirtg the area of a rectangle 

v.and a parallelogram. 
Another .group of students, appfoxi- 
mately 10, are working in another part of 
the Commons under the direction of a 
teacher - apparently a low achieving math 
group. ^ 

^Homework assignment has been given 
and is being started in class, " 

Quiet atmosphere, most everybody work- 
ing, almost no talking - problems have to 
do with cubic feet. 

Class had resumed work following a 
general review by teacher of material she 
felt needed clarification. 



iOilO 



lOilO 



10:30 
, 10:40 

10:50 
11:00 

11:03 

11:15 

11:25 
11:35 

11:45 

11:55 
12:05 



12^25 



12:35 



12:45 



J. ^med to be windlrig up the writttn 
wOFk whichg if not dont, besomei home« 
worki 

J. ii writing in itoffbook as everydiii 
settle down to work followirig written 
d|iff€tion on board - with oral supple^ 
ment. ; . 



J. is working industriously. 
Still working qufetly. 



Talked briefly with teacher then back to 
work, r 

en route to Media Center 



Listaning to Media Specialist describe 
projectv i 

Still listening atCentlvely. 



Looking in shelves at books, 

J, seated with feet up reading and review- 
i,ng the three books she had brought from 
shelves as tentative selections. 
Reading intently. 



Beading - brief comment to girl friend. 
Going to lunch, ^ 



In motion as ihe and others are getting 
into their science class groups. 



J. and her group (3 boys and 3 girls) are 
working independently at fable in pod 
area. 

J. and h^ grpup working, some diaJogue 
among them.' 



Class Wdingt paperi bfing turned in. 



Back in 7A Pod. (Will be here until 2:00 
PM) One^third went to hall where science 
work was headquartired, one^third Is 
having spelling lesson. J.*s^third Is in 
ian|ua|e arts area where each student is 
working on his or her English notebookv 
The topic - ii^regular y§fp$. 

Teacher moving amoiig the 31 students 
helping Individuals. 

List of * -Super/Spellers*' on board - about 
10 names on list, 95 and up. 
Teacher often touches as she moves \ 
about. Students g0 up at will to secure 
reference book or dictionary when needed 
^ no problein. 



The media sp^jalist, at request of ^ 
teacher; had prepared a special lesson or 
project on Comparison and Coiitrast. 

Group mating in a comfortable alcove - 
area with niphobtered^hairs^ fcet iipv^ 
relaxed but attentive. 
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Media specialist giving examples and. 
referring lo mini^unit itudy guide which 
had .been distributed. (Principal stopped 
by and sat vt^ith {he group a few minutes.) 

Class moving about trying to make selec^ 
lion of books. 

Most of the group have now made a selec- 
: tiori and are scanning hooks. 

Most reading, some quietly talking about 
books with nelghbori teachers and 
media specialist moving about. 

Period about over. 

Lunch is served in Commons area using 
portable ^uipment, disposable utensilsp 
and compactor, A pleasant atmoiphere, 
no long line or high noise level. Teachers 
generally eating with pupils. Youngsters 
are seated in assigned groups (part of a 
plan to mix folks and reduce cliques). 

Class is organized Into 5 groups (digest^ 
ive, circulatory, excretory, respiratofyp 
and nutritional). Three groups are 
meeting 6n noor in large h A, two In pod 
areas. * _ 

V 

Groups are using prepared study guides, 
transparencies and books. (One group is / 
highly involved in pricking Angers and \ 
typing blood). 



EKLC 



tiiSS ud most of htr group got up thd wtnt 

ovtr to tht biMd typing expfriment but 
/ looA rfturntd to thtir itation. 

liOS Jm stm with' pffi in hand, talks with 
' t^ghfr as hir group diseussei tha bullttin 
board th^ aripluining on digMtion« 

U\5 Listining "loosely". * 

\i25 Writing in note^k - at table with Hve 

%,other ^rls, 

li3S In convfrsntion with others at table, 

, appar^tly regarding the work at the 
station, 



IM J. continuing work in notebook though 
' glancing up now and then. 

1:33, still working <though nmly evfryone 

else has quit and are getttng r^dy for next 
eiaii.) 

2«01 J. in locker room drying out (^e soon 
appwed in imn shoftSi t-shirti kn^ 
_ ___iOGki * whkk was-Mstand«d.^"^ ^-_;= _ 



2i\5 Ji and her groups are ^^mbled in hall 

area listening to physical educatioif 
tocher cautioning about safety « prepara- 
tory to going Into gym. 

2i2S J. is OD rinp - briefly. 

2M Standing at peg board watching (had b^n 
to rope climb and had i turn there). 



2:45 In girls locker room. 

2M Sitting on itige in Little Theatre listening 

to drama tocher "set the stage" for the 
rehearsal - she is in 1st scene. 



3:05 Sitting down front witching other actors 

on stage (scene had changed). 

3:15 Same as above. 

3:25 Talking to me (at my request, since buses 

leave right after school). 

3:35 Returning to Pod. ^ 



Groups working at varying rates of Intui* 
slty. * 



Hielarge group has moved into the social . 
studies area of the pod where the teaisher 
is giving directions about the day's work, 
Class is organized into teams and itudy . 
staUons (th^e groups or teams are made 
up^of different students than were in the 
science groups,) 

^e social studies activity is a mini^unit 
on ' "Technology as applied in Ancient 
Egypt, Many materials are bdng used 
including^ but not limited to, a textbook. 

T^htr isWUtlng to severid grpupi about 
plans for tomorrpw. 



The 7A pod has moved Into Unifled Arts 
and Physical Education ^od. The 3 7 A 
teachers now have the remainder of their 



day for planning and confertncei. 
Teacher is a young man dressed in color- 
ful warm-up suit. Class is coed and h^ 
already been orgul^ into groups. 

Each poup has about 6 minutes at ont 
station. On whistle signal groups rotate, 

Stations for J.*s group were: trampNoUne, 
rings, rope climb, horses, parallel bars - 
other classes also in i^rm working on 
balance Nam^ mats, etc. Two oth^ 
teachers and a student tocher also in 
large attractive gym^ 



About 22 kids are in this drama group 
which is rehearsing the play they will put 
on for other students in a couple of weeks 
' i melodrama ^ J. had a relatively bit 
part. : 



Inttr^lfw with J. 

J . wai very glad to talk with me. She had been aware of my presence but did not 
realize I had been keeping up with her so closely. 

Her flrst response to the question of what she liked and would tell a new friend 
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about hif i€haol wai, **the 6pm elassfooms.'* She fbllow§d that with '^physical 
iducatipnr' V'uniflfd Kts," and "fv^^ 

Whan asked what she would change she didn't know of a thing; when pushed to 
f^pond she flnally'said a "selcQtion at 1^^^ / 
; ehoice,) W ' . 

A girl friend joined our convtersation and both continued positive. When asked 
if they had a personal problem was there anyone they would readily go to, each 
responded with a 7 A Pod teacher*! name and the nanne of the grade counselor. 
^ When I prompted them about whether or not , their teachiers gave them "a hard 
time/V one said, and other agreed, "The boys hassle us, but teachers are 
O.K." A positive comment about the media center also came out in the conversa- 
tion, 

All in all, it seems clear that J, was very satisfied with heR school and had con- 
siderable pride in it. ^ 

Reflections After A Day In the Seventh Ora 
It w4s a pleasant day for me and, I bejieve, for the 7th grader I shadowed, I 
could not help but be Impressed by the almost total absence of tension » of cat and 
■ mouse - of hassle and yelling - that often characteriies so much of education these 
_ days^ In this middle scho ol seventh graders c ould be just th at - neither quiet, selfp 
^ directed scholars nor incapable and di^ndent chlidrihrbut active, curious wly^ 
adolescents that they are. Their social needs were easily accommodated in the group 
activities. Also impressive was the absence of boredom so frequently displayed on 
the faces and in the posture of youth as typical teaQhirs talk, talk, talk6 

The particular seventh grader I observed was an unusually industrLous and eon- 
scientious student. She was most often found with a moving pen in hand - notebook,, 
book, and mind all open. She talked with peers Dceasionally but relatively little. She 
wasted very little time, generally others conversed more and engaged in more of 
those time consuming activities such as iharpenlng pencils and combing hair which 
characterize this age group. These seventh graders had COTisiderable freedom, but 
^ they did hot abuse.lt. They were surprisingly sel^directed. There was a heavy 
reliance on individual and group work as techniques rather than the more common 
total class work and teacher talk. , . * 

The emotional weather they operated In throughout the day was certainly **fair 
and warm." Teachers were accessible and pleasant. The physical environment, like« 
wise, though very much *;lived-in" with examples of student involvement and activi- 
ty abounding, was pleasant. The building itself, designed and constructed as a mid- 
dle schooli is almost Utopian. 

I would'hope that this middle school was^ypical, but it probably isn't. But it is, 
and that is significant, / 



ment of 206 

,TIM1 
Homerooiii 

Music 

g;25 ^ 
8:35 ' 

A 1:41 
Lang. Arts 

1:53 ' 
^ 9:13 



9:23 



9:33 



SHATOW STUDY NUfcOER 2r 

year parochial middlf sehool logated in an urban area with an enfoU' 
jtudints, ' i , 

enVironSiint 

Chairs arranged in groups - Teiehf f it^ 
desk at side of room. Directions are being^ 
given for day. » ' 

Tekchef il showing students how to clap 
rhythm. She is very dynamic and has all 
students' interest and attention. 

^me as above ^ .\ 
O^neral involvement of total group in 
singings 

Teacher is writing on board and expliinr 
ing wbrVtb studeflts. 
Teacher is passing out pacs of work* there 
is gener^ discussions ambng the studenti. 
Teacher is sitting at ^^k at side of room 
worUng i^th one student ^ Mbit studffiU 
are involved in writing. There is some 
noise as students talk with each other and 
^ ' discuss their work. They move about fre€= 

. ' ^ ly^ \ ' 

Jim is working a^ side of teacher's deski General movement, discussion and work 
He is writing and asking her questions ' *^ 



Math & ReL^ 



9:53 
Math & Rtl 



10:05 



10:15 



10:25 



BEHAVIOR 
Jim ii writing a p^r on Connrmation. 

Jim droppfd off books in Laiigiu«i Arts 

rooiri and proceed to Music Class. He' 

is listening attentively to tocher. 

Sam^ as above ^ attentive! 

Jim |is enthusiaitically singing the school 

son|* 

Jinf is copying assignment or directions 
from blackboard, 

Jim h^ followed instructions as written/ 
He^sed out some "pacs** for teacher. 
Jifn is busily working on feqUired pac and 
in workbook. He walked "to the dictionary 
shelf toTlook up g word. ^ 



Jim is reading at his d^k. He looked at 
me a few tim^ and smiled as we were 
friends far the past wo years. 
Jim pass out individualized Math folders. 
He is studiously working. There is a 
pleasanti purposive^ manner about him 
and he seems totally Interested in what he 
is doing. . . 

4im was using an answer key to check 
some problems. 



Jim is still busily involved, 



Jim asked for help as teacher dismissed 
small group. He is now working a prob- 
lem on the board for her to check. She is 
working with him on flnding the a/tt of a 
r^tangle. 

Jim is back at his seat. He seems lo be 
studying how to work a page and looks 
puzzled. 

24 ^ 



ing in room. 

teacher is talking with small group of 
studenii. 

There are some girls at choir^ thp teacher 
has galled for a sm^l group with which 
she is working. Other students are quietly 
^working on varioui math assignments. 
Three boys just came in from a reading 
class. 

Teachfr is working with another group 
of stWenU. Others are still workini. 
They are free to move about for 
miterials. There is dennite spirif of 
interest and direction on part of students^ 
There is no talking here as they are all do- 
ing different things. Two girls are sitting 
at the same table with me but haven't 
looked at me once. 

Another small group is working with the 
teacher at the blackboard. She Is checking 
to see if they archiving any difficulties 
and they are free about asking questions. 
Teacher is still working with a small group 
and they are enjoying it* She just dis- 
missed' them and called for Jim, 



The teacher is helping individual students 
who have questions. They just move up 
as one child leaves her desk. 



\ 



10:35 



10.45 



lOiSS 



inio ^ 

Lunch 



In transit 



11:35 

k 



11:45 



11:53 



12:05 



]2:15 



12:35 
Oym 



Jim Jitit Wilk^ Biipk my way, imiltd ai 
mt and |bi a rultr froiri a drawer of math 
iquipinfiiu . ^ ' 

Jitn has ont ilbaw on his d^k and is r^t- 
ini. his^hMd ont one fist listening 4o the 
t^eher .^plain L^ttn resolutions^ 



Jim just answered qu^tlbn about why 
people on opppiite teams ' might shake 
handi/^ . , 



Jim is enjoying- chicken & noddleSi peasp 
Jello and butter and bread. He is sitting . 
with a group of six boys, 



Would you believe it? While I was writing 
in the second part, Jim left so now I am 
out on the playground with the kids wait- 
ing for the Nil to ring. 

Jim Is sitting with his leienee pFoject in 
front of him on the desk listening to two 
girls explain their projecii. - 



Jim is sitting up straight listening to the 
reports. ^ ^ 

Jim looks at his poiter now, then - 
bbviously in anticipation of giving his 
report. / ' ' 

Jim is all attention and Interest. ^ 



Same as above 



Same as above 



Jim was telling me about the tourney but I 
had to start writing. We are ptilllni In to 
the school - (3 min, trip) (I find the writ* 
Ing awfully hard because I want to be in^ 
volved and talking with the kldSi) 



Hie teacher h^ b^n kept busy with 
studintS' seeking assistance, ^ ■* , 

Ail atudenti are listening to the teacher 
who is lAlldng about Lent And thi new rite 
of reconciliation; About six choir girls 
just walkfd in # General atteiitiod is evl^ 
dent. ^ • 

Most students ar^ attentive arid listening 
to the teacher who is doing most of the 
talking at thii ^int . 



Students appear to be enjoying the lunch 
break which is a very short break as th^ 
have only 13 minutes to eat. I^on't know 
whin they use the iavatories. 1 had to run 
there before I foll^ed Jim Over to the 
cafeterii. , . ' ' 

Most of ihr students are|hippy looking 
and are wearing blue bumns with **Vm ' 
from " primed cm them. ! think 
this is in honor of Catholic Schools seek. 

This Is . the Tirst traditionally arranged 
classroom with the d^ks in rowi. The 
students are interested In th^demonstra- 
tion about eyes. Some questions are beliig 
asked, e.g. ''What happens when tlje 
optic nerVe is destroyed?'' "How does the 
image piss through the eye to the brain?" 

Two cute boys arc givirig. their report on , 
tornadoes and again some good questions 
are being asked. 



Re^ri on "Dreams" now. 
questions and obvious interest. 



Excellent 



We are now Involved In Finger Prints". 
Students a^ really interested and asking 
great questions. . ^ 

Report Is being given on Diabetes. "What 
happeni if you^ike too much insulin?" 
"Is there a sp^itf diet for a person with 
diabetes?" "What are the symptoms of 
diabetes?" 

We are listening and Involved in a discus* 
slon about "Lungs'*. I am literally 
amazed at the type of questions which are 
asked in this group. Almost all students 
have ask^ questions and have listened, 

We ve on a bus to the gym. The have 
gone to'^Art. This poup of boys make up 
half of the seventh p^ade clais of boys. 
Boys chang^ in 2 min. and are r^dy for 
the clw. Oym tmher driv^ bus here. I 
am in the middle of boundng and fl^ng 
JbaUs but the kids are r^y enjoying thU^ 
The tmho' is lining the teys up for 
caiisthenics. 
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Gym 
12:53 



BAck to 
Science 

1:30 



Jim is doing the ex^diii very weli^ 



2:00 
2:10 



2:20 
Bel! is 
ringing 



Jim is lerving ball for new game eailfd 
Vobaki which Is a combination of volley ^ 
baU J baiketbdi ; kickbaU; (I Just 
noticed that Jim^^Hi only black bdy.ln 
. this ^oup.) He isvPving a lot of leader^ 
ship and Inltiatiye tn the gimf . 

tame u above 



Jim s^ms happy and contented as he 
listens to another report - this time about 
teeth. , 



Same as above 



Same as abovg 

Jim is givtnl his rffMjrt now on "How Air 
Makes Thinp Oo'\ He appears to be a 
lilili nervous but Is doing a good job in 
answering questions, i 
I don*t know Jim*s reaction but that Is a 
welcome sound. I am worn but! 



T^ere li a nki f ree atmoiphere and 
respfSt for teacher - a, woman 1 
Boys are redly enthusiastic and Involved. 



Game still In progress! 
Boys are getting dressed again for trip 
back to Middle School. Students are gef^: ' 
ting settled from the gym class and art 
class/ ^ ' 



Students are still ihowing interest in the 
reports. 1 am amazed because I am^ so 
tired and yM they seem to have so much 
energy yet. They are still spilling out 
challenging q^fstions to the reporters, 
However, I sense moiercstlessn^s than i^ 
the earlier period. 

Same as above 



Interview: 
Qiiestlon A: 
Answer: 



Question B: 



Answer: 



What would you tall a new friend about your school? ^ 
•*It's a friendly school to go to .because its imall endugh that you can 
have friends In all three gradepf It has the facilities needed for a good 
education. It has a good atWtetic program. I enjoy the classes, 1 feel 
that tha one year is equivalent to more than 2 or 3 years ^ack in 
Elementary as far as what I havf learned, I seem to be getting 
better.*' \ ^ 

If you could change anything about your school, what would it be, 
and how would you change it? 

**I would like to have the gym here but I don't know how to change 
that.*' 



SHADOW STUDY NUMBER 3 



A three year middle school in a lirge city with an enrollment of 1200 students. 



. ad 

Sdfnee 



8:41 



9 m 

9i\5 



905 
'Riding 



9:35 
Reading 



9t4l 
9:i5 

10:15, 



10^25 
Math 



imAVlOR 

Ann sit down by^ heriiU it a lewlng 
machinf. The teMhff rtiiiindid hef about 
a make<>up t^t she had to take. She rt- 
markri, "Oh no, 1 forgot to study.** 



Ann is busily studyiiig for her test , but 
sh^Jooks up pceasionally to listen to 
announcemefiti. She laps her pencil and 
flfigfts in her chair i ' ^ 

Ann ir^ying dds€ attehtion whili she 
arid , the rest of the class check a paper^ 
they did a couple of days ago^ 

A nim is being let up and Ann is tapping 
her pencil on d^kt while shi l^ki 
over some pa^rs (studying for tKe test), 
She is cramming and occasionally says 
loihething to the ghrl neJit to her, 

Ann is watching the movie very intently. 
Ann is still very involved in the moviet 
sitting u^ very straightv (She n^er took^ 
the testp) ' \ 

Ann scared me with* a fake spider as I 
walked into the room^ Weboth laughed, 
She sat down on the side of the room, 
nAit to another girl. She says ouMoud to 
the tocher, **Heys : you wanta see 
somAhing funny* look in the mirror. " 
The class laughs^ 

Ann is very involved with her Writing, but 

yells out, fhow do you spell 

grouch?" There is some discussion and 
the. teacher hands her a dictionary. She- 
says* "I hate dictionari^*. 

Ann says something to her neighbor, 
pointing to < her essay. She begins writing 
again with her h^^ down on her desk, 
stops^ counts her w^ds* and continues. 

Ann has completed one page and is look^ 
'ing around. She adds to some of the 
teasing going on, ytils something to one 
of th^ boys, then goes back to welting. 

Ann is now reading her neighbor's essay 
out loud. 



sutie 
ihetii 



She has flnished her essay and is handing 
it in. Sh^gathers her books together and 
walks oit by her^lf. 

The child is sitting\t a table ^ith 3 other 
, students. She is chacking through some 
papers, writing something on ih§m and 
keeps looking u^ and around ^ she ap- 
pears confused. ■ 



ENVIRONMENT. 

An unuaual science class whlcft takei 
place in the home economics room* One 
tmher uid 26 siudemi^ The studenti are 
arranged around tables and sewing 
"^machin^. The clMsroom has a brown 
chalkboard. Poiteri, pictures and charts 
decorate the room. 

The teacher gives the activity schedule 
and some announcements. Then she 
describe what they wiU be doing today 

in science. 

The teacher is giving the answers and. 
calling on students to give aniwers to the 
questions they are checking. ^ 

There Is a fllm being set up by the teacher. 
Tliere is some quiet talking going on in - 

the' room. * 



The irfovie is on the sea. 
The ihovie is itill in process. 



The clasiroofti is traditiorially uranged' 
with desks in rows. There are 2^ students 
and one teacher. There is an assignment' 
on the board write a 200 word ^say on 
one of'four topics. 



There is a high noise level in this room. 
Much talking between kids and kids and 
and kids and the teacher. A lot of teasing 
and threatening remarks. The teacher 
remains most of the time at a table, checks 
ing papers. 

There is a lot of commotion going on. 



There is st^l a gr^t d^ of talking, some 

students have written nbthfrig. — - 



The bell rings, class is over. 



This is a team teaching situation with two 
teachers and 56 students (7th and Sth 
graders). This ^ an individualized ap« 
proach where students are in groups and 
work on different activities, Xhe room is 
decorated with posters and charts and 
students' work. 
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no^ll AnoUirfiyini Willi iomeidrtbrilptttck. 

V Sh« hat her back lurn^ ih§ l^shtr and 
; ; ' li applyiiig tht lipitiek very secretivtlyp 

'l0i4S Mn U taking am aM is now^siuingavi 
d^k. She is ^ry Involve and not at all 
distractM. She suddenly turni her paper 
over and rais^ her tiand. 
* \Q\55 The youngster has finished he^ test, and. 

the tocher hands her a paeket. She is 
> ^ - looking through it, writing, some thinp 
down and is very quiet. She is not smiling , 

n-OS Ann calls out, '*But how do we write It 
Math dowif'K There is *no answer. **May we 

■ ^ ' - . go?"- ^ ■ \ . : 

, . M i\5 Aon shar^i her pencil and goes back %Q 
Language her seat, sayiAg Nothing. The t^eher 
Arts handa^htr a t^t. * 



ii:2S . The child is seratcMng her head and fool- 
ing with her hair. She puts her head down 
on the desk, and continue writing. She- 
do^ not look up, dr around the room. 

i ij3S Ann has rinishe^ her test and is now r^- 
Ing in Side Story. She is chewing on 
dne of hfr nngefii occasionaliy glancing 
out the window. 
MM Ann is now reading a magadnei thumbing 
^hrough looking at the pictures. She gels 
r^up and trades magadnes. She is a little 
wiggly in her chair. 

1 1 1$$ Ann is now on the other side of the r^m 
V ' talkihgio another girl. They are speaking 
very quietly, playihg some sort of pencil 
game. The girt leaves the room and Ann 
turns around and plays the pencil game 
with the boy behind her. They laugh out 
loud. The teacher telli them that is 
enough. 

12:20 Ann is walking around the playground by 
Lunch herself. She stops, says a few words to a 
Recess couple of girls, and then walks on by her> 
self. \ 

12:25 Ann walks over to the front of a building 
that has pol^ for railinp. She swings 
around on the poles. She ii by.herself. She. 
sits on the pole and starts putting on some 
hand lotion , Two girls walk by and come 
over to her. The three of them sit on the 
railing and are talking. 

12:35 Ann is in the haUway with some other 

Lunch children. They are laughing and talking 

Break with one of tKe men PB tochers. 

12:45 As Ann walks into the room she says hello 

Ar^ to me. She tells the other kids that I am an 

Studies observer (although no one seOTf to know 
what that is). She walks over to an en^ 



All the ^students art taking a test.' The 
room is very quiet. 



Thi test is over. Students are rnoving 
aroundp involved In some sort of activity^ 

The class is traditionally arranged with 
d^ki in rows. There are 29 students and 
oni tmher. She is giving thM a t^t on a 
cimpter in the book they are readingr 
Wmi Sidi Biory. The class is very quieL 

The teacher is sitjing on a window ledge 
above where Ann is sittingi 



The room is exceptionally quiet. The 
teachi^ is now at her ^^k checking 
papers. 



This is a free time after lunch, most of the 
kids JustV wander around the school 
grounds. 



This is a traditionally arranged room with 
the desks in rows. There are 25 7th 
graders and a substitule teacher. Ann has 
b^n sittin^m an isolation booth, a smalT 
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ilomd bbi in tte eonitr of the rMm md 
siti down. She aiks thf lubititute If ihe 
am lit with the oth^ kl^ sa phe m 
ihg boards. The iubstltute wylym. "niere 
ii an uproar from Mme of the boyi. They 
iiid« "that girl talki too mueh". 

The chUd U quietly spying the material 
from the board. 'She eantiniially push^ 
the hair our of her ey^. 

The child 1$ itiU writing, working very 
quietly. She Is distnet^ by the girl sitting 
2 leats away. They ntake fac^ at each 
other I then go, back to work: 

Ann has turned her d^k around to face « 
the 2 back blackboards. She isjtiU writing 
and pushing the hair out of Her eyes. She 
hai con^lm^ 2^/ull jliges^ 

Ann has a magadne and Is inking with 2 
I i other students mbout the picture. She 
giv^ the niag^dne back to the boy, and 
continues' writing. The t^eher ^ki if 
everyone ii rinished. Ann says out loud. 
No, I 'HI on number 4. The teaser says 
for her to go ahead and flnish while she 
shows a filmstrip. Ann yells, OK. 

Class is alniost over, and the kids are get^ 
ting ready to leave> Ann clowns around in 
the front of the room and draws on the 
0alkboard. She yells something as 4he 
bell rings, and she walks out of the room. 

As Ann enters the home economics room, 
she heads right for the comer where there 
is some of that plastic packing stuff with^ 
air bubbles. She js actively popping the 
bubbles. The teacher tells her to sit down. 
She does so. Jumping into her chair. 

The ^hild reads out loud a list frpm a 
hand out. She do^ so very weir and en- 
thusiastically. V* 

Ann gets out i piece of paper and then 
jumps up to sharpen her pencil. She sits 
back c^wn and starts copying the ques^ 
tiops from the board. . ^ 

Ann is busily working on the questions t 
and answers. She understands the work. 
She is very ndgety in her ghair. 

Ann is playing with a nutrient calculator. 
All of the students are involved in this ac- 
tivity, Ann asked the teacher, *if we get 
our work done early and if we have some 
tirhe left near the end of school can wi 
make some real things?" The^t^cher 
^answered that they m^y have some time 
the last two weeks to do some projecii, 
Ann said» "Oh good, I wanta make a 
shirt," ^ 



encloMd cubicle lii the eorner next to the 
tMeh^*i d^k. This b^some sort of pun- 
ishment. The child ouinot m the chalk- 
bo vds md the Mslgnment for the day Is 
to €opy 4 chidkboards worth of materia. 

The substitute walks around the foom» 
occaslonafiy yelling at a cou^e of kids to 
get to work. 



The iubstltute shows a filmstrip on 
Australia. No one is paying much atten- 
tion, but they ve taking turns reading the 
captions. 



A traditional home ec sewing roqm this is 
the same room where Ann has science. 
The teacher is also the same. 



The tiftcher hanfl out two papef s to each 
chnd. There are 'about 18 girls in the 

room. 

The teacher assigns 6 queitions to answer 
from the boards Hie youngsters are to 
copy the questions and then write the 
answers. 

The teacher left the room for about 5 min- 
utes. ' ^ ^ 
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ReictlolU to tke Shidow Study Dty 

My appearahces in the shadowid student's dassii were a point of Quriosity^ but 
bjUshed off by the comment that I was an obscfver. During the day, I was misttktn 
for a teacher, ^ student teacher, a substitute and even as a student when I mistakenly 
walked intoihe wrong room iite» without a pass! By the third period, the shadowed 
child would answer most of the other students questions about who I was. The boys 
seemed much more curious about me than the girls. They were the only ones that 
wanted to read whatjj was writln|# My presence in the classes did not seem to disturb 
the nonnal activities or the lidrmal b 

There were two areas that stood out mostly in my mind about the child's day. 
The first was how much writing she did in one day. Most of it being copying things 
ftom the bowd, ' - ' . , ^ ^ " 

The other thing wa3 how the role of the students in most classes was a passive 
role, the kidb seem to spend most of their time either reading or writing, very 
. seldom talking or discussing. The lack of verbal communication between kids artd 
kids and teachers and kids was disturbing, y 

My observations of this child indicatq^at a child's behavior is certainly dic- 
tated by the environment. In the classes where there was structure and little freedom, 
the child behaved as the norm* quiet, still md diligently working. In the classes 
where there was more freedom and where the noise level was higheri the shadowed 
student was mor^ talkative and more open. , 

' In all six classes thf student did all of her assigned work and in two of her 
classes (5th and 6th periods) she enthusiastically voluntmed to read aloud, and did 
so quite weU. I did n^ witness any abnormal or troubl^qme behavior In the stu- 
dent. 

The child did seem to be somewhat of a loner and maybe could use some 
friends, both teachers and students. This student demonstrated a need for more ac- 
tivity 6r exploratory based classes. She ha^s no PE this semester and even her home 
economics class was a pencil and paper we. 

I did come home after this day feeling rather depressed, I would npt want to be 
a 7th grader in that school, I also felt like kidnapping the young girl to show her that 
life and school can be fun and that I would be her friend. It was an enlightening ex- 
perience for me. 

Inttrview with Shadowed Studtnt 

A. What would you tell a friend about your school? 

"It's boring, Everytime you fell a teacher something, they get hysterical^ they 
have a cow. It Is no fun. But it is batter than elementary school, I like it here ok, 

I guess. Teachers are all right, I really like and because they like 

to kid around with you and they don't get real mad, I like the teachers that are 
nice to youp you know like friends." 

B. If you could change anything about your school, what would it be and how would 
you change jt? . j * • 

' **I wouldn't have anymore swats! 'Swats aren't fair, like if you get in a fight, or 
when you ditch. But sometimes you're not even ditching and boys aren't really 



nghting, ehiy'rf Just.fdolwig afdund. And that is just the way boys are. If Lwere 
the principal, I would call the parents If the students were bad, I wouldiH use 
swats. I got a swat dnge for being late to class. They thought I was ditching but I 
Wsn^tM lost my earring and^ couldn't find itand^my mom would really get 
. mad if I lost it, I don't get swats at home, they just thr^^ 

If I were principal I would have PE^fdr everyone, all the time. We should also 
get rid of math. I hate math! « 
•Swats refers to MddlJngs, There is corporal punishment In thrie schools. In 
this school il ls administered by the principal. In many scKools It is the job of 
the Assistant Principal^ but in this school the.asslstant principal is a woman so 
the principal ^ndles diiclpline. / . 

When I explained to the child what I had been doing all day and the purpose of 
the reswch, she had great fear her mother would read it. She was somewhat 
embarrafsed about her behavi^jipfcially when I asked her about the puni 
ment b^ in her fifth period dais. At the conclusion of the interview, she 
thought m^be she was a pretty Impdrtant person. She said she would like to 
read the research when it was finished and that It was a good thirig for teachers 
to know more about kids. Then they would not get hysterical! She did say that I 
should hav^told her in the morning what I was doing because then she would 
have been better. She understood when I explainedrshe might not have then 
been herself! She was a very perceptive and likdkble youngster, and very 
cooperative. 



SHADOW STUDY NUMBER 4 



A 5-8 middle school located in a city, with 

TIME iEHAVlOR 



8:20 



8:30 



8:40 
Gym 



8:50 



9:00 



Kenny was the class runner for his Home- 
room v Seinng arfangem^nU placed him 
at the ffoni of the room. 



Kenny talked quietly with his seat mate. 
Others were quietly talking. He par- 
ticipated in the class pledge. K^. 

Subject was the first one out of home- 
room goini to gym. Was the first one to 
get dressed and get the first game ball. 



Passed game balls lo other students, very 
active, appears to be a leader in this diass. 
Gave directions to other students - was 
gym teacher's helper, * 

Taking turn at shooting foul shots. Is 
cooperating with one other student 
assigned to throw balls back to subject. 
He listens intently to instructions from 
teacher and appears to want to be the first 
in action. 



an enrollitlem of 950 students. 

ENVIRONMENT 

A typical classroom, chairs in rows 
across. Teacher standing at desk. Home- 
room i| detached from main building and 
gym. Students have to go outside for gym 
and regular subject classes. ^ 



Gym was divided into two parts. One for 
foul line shooting of basketball, the other 
equipped with a trampoline. Included 
among staff were two P.E. teachers and a 
health teacher. 



/ 
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MO IUniiyf»»tlnt0 other for thcoUiff ■ 
dyBi |»rt of toltf lym «p«ifnce^ Took 

: place b«ildf tfimpolto fdr thfe * \ ■ 

f»utid|iatfiif itudenu* Is Ustedni to in^ 
* stwctioni from t^ehif * Oiyei dificUqtii . 
^tooUmstytots.^.wiitiiighUturn • ^ ^ 
9ilS TikM Wi two on trtmpoUne, Doe wy : 
' poori^. Appwi to bi unoaordliiittd, 
* RuA^ to ehMp clothing/ Rrst to liicl 

oth» itu^tt to 2ad pertod eiiss* 
9*^ A Silked ifoop of itudeiy w^c Clwfoom U In miin buitflini-chiif i we 

BngUib to put sistmiG^ on te«d. iubjem'i work In two rows urith four d^ks/^h. 

WIS hot iftect^. He quietly obstrvi* Tticher is wtfki^ wound room lelictini 
^ other stud^U. ' papers for dOTOnstrition purpose, 

. Mj Other studenu ^ voluntwini for Twher hw gc^/cimroom mtnaitment 
^ivity. KTOy hM rtpport withfhw stud^ts. v^ ^^ / 

9i4$' Appms to N mmtdly involved. Has His , 

homework before him, Hw not r^pond- / t^^ - 

ed yet, uid s^ms to be getting r^tle^, is 

tUting his iMt backward. . . : 

MS y When c«ll^ u^n, hi did not know what 
the qu^tion was about. Twher had to 

comment about him talking to sMtmat^, . 
torn T^her had t© wwn him twice about Teacher has hid an opportuni^ to rilow 
_ Imlnibukinmi: vaU students in the cla^ to r^pond. 

lO'lS ' SSH©^ is not actively engaging in : 
dissroom discuision, has made no com^ * a 
/ 1 ments. / ' ^ ' ^ ; ' 

10:25 Kenny b doing the written work required ' ' / 

of him. TTiis work is a chapter end tesi. 
Had to sharps pencil. 
10:30 Turns in writ ten work. Observer will / \ 

^Uow-yp subsequently, \ ^ 

10:30 Change of class, ^ A 
10 35 Class is preparing for a *^BIack History aassroom arrangement is the same pat- 
History Week'* play. Subject doa not have a tern ^ pr^ious classroom. 

part. ' ' 

/ He is quietly observing other itudenis - 

rehwsing. 

10'4S Teacher encouraged subject to Join the 

chonis for the play. He is actively par- ^ 
^ tlcipating in singing. 

= I0:J5 Practice ^ntinu^* Subject continues to * ^ 

talce part. , 

11:05 Kenny answered a qu^tion and made a # r ' . 

Histdry nice comment regarding pli^ procedures ^ ^ 
for Marqh 3, 107. Made h yoluntarily. 
First comment in class since gym. ^ , 

' 11 lis Appeved to have gained recogAltion in ^ 

previous suggestion. Other students ap- ' * / * 

pear to be more favorably inclined toward « 
... him, 

11:25 Change of ctp^. , Typical conventional classroom, ptudents 

* come here before lunch to l^ve books. 

They Tctum after lunch for math. One 
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HM 
AIM 



11*33 



Jim 

Mith ^1 
I2:io/ 



12m 
12:30 



12:40 

12:45 

12:51 

1:05 

1:15 
1:25 
1:35 
1:45 

1:35 
2:05 

2:15 
2:^ 

,2:25 



Subjem to UAtng up Tor lunch, 

Sutijim to ciuitUy iiOUiv vdth Moldi la 
the hmh line. " ^ / . 

Kmy to ^tini lunch qulitlx. Htf 



\half Qt\m mdmiu wiU ;^ ta SmMi 
^Ittt 11 thto tlffii/ ' 

^ * u ■ 

Lmkh room linds Itsflf iq good man«|e« 
Mn^piU Md utodat^ iff 
€oo^iting with t^heri In good lup^- 

vtoionV' . \ * . ; ■ 



matli objeeci and other deigns. 



It 



A 



Aifditoriiiiif is unuiudiy weU k^t udf 
Ivge. Siiti are vdry comfort Alf^/^^"^ 



CenUnuM to mu thm il no loud tidklng 
>.hut loft ^mmuoiaition wlUi rriindi^ 
FifUghM ud tak^ tray to dtopOMl unit 
and returni to math day." 

T^h^ giy^ Kenny iome ^loring 'A typkal^dwoom. Ve^ colorful vd'th 
materU for a p^J^. Coloring ^igns - * ^ - 

on book govm. 

Continue to color. Is vtoiting . friend 
amia room, ^raking qi^etly. . 

Continue to color, 

Kenny is now, working with his friend on 
block building. Other stud^u ire obierv^ 
ing, Period appws to be. more of a work^ 
study project litiiation thin a claii. 

FTfparing to attend assmbly program. 
RetUfHi to Hom^oom, 

Kenny l^ds other students to the i|ss#m^ 
biy propam. , * | 

SubJ^ if waiting for the progr^ to 
begin. Talks quietly with Mends. J 

Kenny to watching the performlndi. Ap- 
pws to be enjoying ume. 

Continuing ^ 

Continuing ^ ^ 

Continuing - 

App^s to be getting bored, Slipping 
down in s^t. ^uirmingi booming 
r^tlesi. , 

Appwi to be asleep ' 

Is paying attention now. Play to filled with ^ 
action 1 and he appws to be more Involve 
ed with it. 

Continuing 

Play concludes, writer requested the 
teacher to send Kenny to the office. 

Subj^ was interviewed by this writer, 
and was dismissed from the interview at 
2:45 for Homeroom and bus. 



Snnraaiir / , 
The Shadow Study Projfct allowed me an opportunity to get into the 
Riainstreani of academiQ concepts and procedures as these relate to the 1M4 year 
old students* It allows me an opportunity to make a time and initiative study of this 
group, and observe the reactions in peer group sodtfl and educational relationships. 
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/it provided rhe with additional information in psisting the 10-14 year old pupil to 
become aware of themselves physically,"emotiQnally and socially. The physical set- 
ting of the school, and the clpsroom techniques employed by each of Kenny's 

Meachfrs were conducive to a non-threatening environment. Whereas the subject did 
not overtly respond to all'bf the questions, this writer believes he gained more than^ 
was observed. by his attentivcness in class. The teachers created a pleasant at- 
mosphere for learning, and gave each child an opportunity for self-expression. 

He became bored, however, without his math and science classes, as was evi- 
dent by his ^tions in the assembly program (slipping down in his seat, sleeping, 
etc). Whereas, the Middle School Philosophy denotes all inclusive activity orienta- 
tion, the break in the academic routine was a complete waste for him. He par- 
ticipaied actively and passively in classes adequately. He has good peer and teacher 
rapport and responded well to the calm academic environment. He did not respond 
orally to many of the questions asked; however, he did not appear apprehensive 
about written testing. He came prepared to his clas|es, was on time (leading most of 
them), and was extremely cpoperative^hroughout, 

h was a joy to have this type of educiitional involvement. 



, Student Interview 

The following is suggested in response to questions asked: 
h What would you tell a new friend about your school?^ 
Answer: **I would tell them that this is a good school because 

a. Teachers discuss things with students. 

b. If they think you have a problem, they will assist you. 

c. They will stay after school with you and help you make up assignments, 
, or work on new ones. 

d. They are honesiiy concerned about our welfare." 

2. If you could change anfthing about your school, what would it be and how would 
you change it? 

Answer: 'There would be nothing I would change about -. . Absolutely 

nothing/* 



SHADOW STUDY NUMBER 5 



A 7-8 middle school, located in a large city, with an enrollment of 420. 



TIME 

7:45 
Halk 



BEHAVIOR 



Murilyn listenet!, with her iiead leaning on 
her arm. She diil not ralk while others 
made announcemeiits Seemed conieiu 
wiih hfe. 



ENVIRONMENT 

Quiet activity of arriving students, at 
lockers, talking. No obvious running nor 
pranks. 

Teacher oriented me to where Marilyn 
would sit. Desk/chair units were in rows. 
I asked a student where I might sit, "Sit 
* ir>t'harles* seat. He has toii^ilitis. lie gave 
it to his desk,*' (ha, ha) 
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7:55 



8:00 

8:05 
Halls 



8:07 



8:10 



8:20 



8:30 
Halls Class 
Change 

8:33 
Home Ec. 



8:40 
8:50 

9:00 



Probably more so than the others, she 
sefmed resignecyo bdng in school and to 
what was going on around her, 



She found an apparently close girl friend 
ia the hall» semi-animatedJy talking with 
her and sticking close together, going into 
next class, then out when noihing yet > 
seemed to be happening then returning. 

Marilyn and a friend, once back in the 
room, quickly sat down at a rear table and 
got work materials out. 
Like most, she was not quite in gear for> 
work, but she made motions expected of 
her, without teacher motivation, 

Marilyn asked t^lead teacher something, 
which proved to be asking to, go to the 
library. She was back in 3 minutes-. There 
was some friendly hitting among the three 
at her table. Then two more girls came 
and sat there. 

She finished her selling book exercises, 
put her paper away and put her time in 
appearing to read biit not really mentally 
engaged. Talked with her friends at the 
table. ' 



Marilyn was eager to answer my ques- 
tions. Said she liked the new social studies' 
book and liked her school Said they were 
finishing spelling and answering questions 
from new social studies book. 

She went with her girlfriend to her locker. 
Put books away. Then she went directly 
to her seal in home ec,, h^r next class, 

Marilyn immediately sat down at the end 
of one table, with same girl friend. 



Teacher raked voice to shout some an^ 
nouncements. Warned about paper cups 
for bottled water in regular fountains. 
Students freely hub-bubed comments, 
though they sat at their daks after settling 
in. The/ semi'listened to announcements 
over PA system by a student. 

The principal walked in at one point, and 
no, notice was made by students. 

Again, reasonably quiet movement of 
students, some stopping at lockers, get^ 
ting a.drink from the novel water bottles 
and paper cups, scurrying to find friends 
or clarify what schedule and group was 
theirs for the day: 

The room vvas narrow and long, with 
teacher *s desk at from and student 
tables which could seat up to S^round 
them. 



She listened very Ciiu^tuUy and was very 
quiet,v 

She got right at her written assignment. 
While working, she whispered a'scniencc 
or so. 

She was very much interested in handling 
items in the kitchen until she look inilia- 



There were 24 students scattered around, 
some alone, some in groups of 3 to S. 
The atmosphere was free, with much talk- 
ing. At the beginning some milled around 
the teacher's desk, talking to him, getting 
papers with socials studies' quest ions. 
^One teacher brought in a typewriter to 
makf a ditto. 

The social studies teacher did wliat teach- 
ers think they should do for vtsitori ^ gave 
me a detailed explanation of texts 'and 
work books. During this, students talked 
on and did their "written work''. 

With the free study atmosphere, it was 
convenient for me to circulate, and I 
asked many students (so Marilyn would 
not suspect singling her out) what they 
were doing. 

Same businesslike pissage, with no bells. 
A minimum of **runnfng around," 

The home ec room was set up for sewing 
and cooking. The twelve girls 4n the class 
first sat very quietly and attentively at 
tables Hstenir^ to a substitute reading 
aloud to them about table setting. Then- 
she read the directions and the questions 
they were to write answers to. Finally, one 
girl asked what page she was on ^ had 
given wrong one. * 



All obediently, silently wrote requested 
answers. When most werejhrough, she 
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9:28 
Social 
Studies 

9:40 



10:04 
Break 



10:10 
Social 
Studies 
cont'd 



10:27 



10:35 



tive to do the washing in hef team and 
worked industriously all the time. 



Marilyn went directly to her next class. 
Another girlfriend came to her door to 
talk with her, which they did, briefly. 



Marilyn sat waiting, obediently. As she 
sat, she seemed to have h^^ind on the 
hall, as she sat in a front seat, facing the 
window overlooking the hall. 

She seemed to listen ^ause she felt she 
was supposed to. Her mind appeared to 
be engaged perfunctorily^ She dutifuUy 
took notes. One would guess she is a neat 
legible writer. 



Marilyn went out into the hidi with her 
friend and waved to someone there, 
through the window of the next class. She 
stuck with one girl all the time> They went 
with the crowd to the bottle of drinking 
water, 

they came back to clasi. Apparently see- 
ing nothing happening yet, they went 
back out to the hall,\Went into the girls' 
lavatory and sprucedrup a| the mirrors. 
Then they went back to cla#5, 

Marilyn Sat. 

She propped her paper of her already 
written answers by her book, looking at 
them. 



Marilyn sat through it^ She did not turn 
around. During the story she was passive. 
She leafed through her book. ^ 
Marilyn answered her question, which the 
teacher said was correct, but went on to 
tell her to add something. She nodded 
acceptance, seemingly not threatened. 
When hub-bub of class occurred over 
''gory" story, she talked to her friend at 
other end of table over something else. 
She was not distracted by her table mates' 
playing with coins and pencils. She looked 



told them they could go look over the 
kitchen areas. In 3 self-made groups they 
tentatively poked around. Teacher ^aid, 
when one asked, they could wash ulensili 
in cupboards, which they happily did, 
End of class! 

Another girl asked me what my schedule 
was, wishing Vd go with her next. Most 
students were kind and un^self^onscious. 
The school conveyed an atmosphere of 
enjoyment of being there. 
Class was slow in startingp as both teacher 
and students were easy-going, 24 students 
met in the same room that Marilyn was 
in at 1:07, 

The teacher announced a text for the day, 
urging students to listen carefully. He told 
them to take notes on the film on ^'clim- 
ate" which he proceeded to show. During 
the nim, the teacher stood by the projec- 
tor or at the back of the room, 
talking.. .Students swivaled around to 
look, Some paid attention. Some pretend- 
ed to, Same few asked dutiful questions. 
The teaqher asked named students ques< 
tions andlFjpeated their answers and spelN 
ed words f^m the film for them. He talk- 
ed on and on. Teacher said to class, 
"You'd better watch film. You won't 
learn anything out there." (hall) 
Others seemed to be doing about the same 
thing. 



The teacher handed out sheets of study 
questions. Then he ^5pped and called on 
Bob. who had figured mileage in each 
latitude. No one especially followed, but 
they sat. The teacher told him, "Til give 
' you something extra for that," 
Teacher toid a story about a man who cut 
trees with a diamond saw. He stood at the 
back of the room, talking to the backs of 
the students, who were not much 
interested. 

Teacher called on Marilyn (and others) 
for ftiswers on their papers. He did not 
add to anyone else's. 



Continuing oral checking of answers on 
sheets. 



J 
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10:41 
Math 



nmr 



11:15 
Lunch 



11:50 

ActuiUy 
Study 
Timf) 



12:00 



12:35 
English ^ 



tewD at hir book. S^n^ ^mronabli in 
world. 

MirUys w^t directly to this dm, ntxt 
door, 

got her independent workbook fr^m 
the cupboard, iit downp ud n^tly 
printed work on the tmswer sh^ts. 

, She^ntinu^ steadily working even when 
f tke^^l b^de her talk^ to her. 

Once* she uM teacher for help. She 
itkpfd in her book and papers md then 
sat. Girl b^de |ier talked. Marilyn put 
her arm on her h^d. 

' MwHyn did more listening ud PE-ing 
than talking. She was not outgoing with 
the group p but she obviously enjoy^ 
being with them. Aftef ^ting, she and her 
b^t friend roamed the haU and gym, 
briefly wgiching gam^. 



Marilyn sat behind anothef girl. 
She wrote something for a whils , 
ippeared to be letters in code. 



which 



She wai the most animated during the day 

at this time. 

She talked with Tina, 



Marilyn wai dependably in her l^at, 
waiting fof the others to be ready.' She 
had chosen a back seat in the corner. 
She sat. Looked at har ringers, casually. 



Math was taught entirely as independ^t 
study, vHth no class instruction. Students 
worM through bookSp asking tocher 
help only wh^ nMed. 

math room i^ed also m the cafeter- 
ia. Other 7th paders came in. Juke box 
not playini that day. A group of 8p in- 
cludLag Marilyn, sat together, and I 
Joined them and was incluM in the con^ 
v^sation' which was about the food and 
horse-riding and weather. 
After lunch, students wandered to the 
gym, to r^t rooms, in halls. 

Three t^ms of students met in two 
rooms, with divides openp with two of 
the tmm teachers present, circulatingi imd 
somewhat raising voices to urge that work 
done. It was explain^ as a time for do^ 
ing any ^signment in any subject , take 
make-up t^tSp ind then you could do 
what you wanted. Some played cards. AU 
ked freely. One student pronounced 
spelling words as a make-up test for about 
5 students. One or two r^d a book, some 
boys played with the drinking cups as 
dunce cups and put tape on mouths. The 
teacher talk^ some away from the water 
bottle in the haU back into the room, 
where they sat. Joking, 
^^ks were mostly in rows, though some 
were pushed dose or turned toTace each 
other. One boyp trying to readp when I 
asked if he thought they had too much ^ 
study time, said he couJd not have too 
much, as he could get assignments done 
and not have to take work home. He also 
said there were no serious trouble-makers 
in 7th grade, maybe because of the 
neighborhoods they came from. It ap- 
peared "chaotic" to me, with too much 
time on their hands. 

The room dividers were closed, and this 
class met in one side. Marilyn sat in the 
same seat. This room had ^so been her 
home room. Desks were movable and in- 
dividual, in traditional rows. 
Teacher had to work to obtain quiet. 
There was a big ipa^ betwm her at her 
desk and the front row of students. She ^ 
moved to a stool closer to her class. ' 
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12;30 



12:55 
English 
cont'd 



i:tO 

Scianca 



1:30 



1:40 
2:15 

2:33 



end of 
school day 



Marilyn handed in her piper as assigned 
and called for. Passed it to girl ahead in 
her row. 



Marilyn leaned forward to talk to^girl 
friend* covered by the confusion of 
assignment of parts for reading. She did 
not raise her hand to volunteer, and* of 
coure, was not chosen. 
During the reading , she followed her 
script, placidly. 

She put her hands in her book and talked 
. to Berta as the play continued. 



Marilyn sat In back corner with her team 
of two other girls. 

Her face expressed concern and dismay 
when the teacher told about another 
group, using straws, hid found the weight 
of their bridge was very high. (Marilyn's 
group had been experimenting with straws 
to build their bridge.) 
Her groMp worked with straws, glueing 
and talking about it. They didn't inake 
much progress* bud fiddUngly tried. 



Marilyn stayed patiently, happily, with> 
her group. 

She was very much surprised and obvious- 
ly very pleased when she learned she had 
been randomly picked to "shadow". Said 
nothing like that had ever happened to her 
in her life, 

Marilyn beamed with joy. 



Marilyn went off to bus bubbling. 



Teacher led a discuision of a story and 
words in it. Apparently she had asked 
them to write answers to questions at the 
end. There were groans when reminded to 
have written work. 

Paper-back magazines were handed out 
M reading a play. 

Teacher: "The last class didn't get 
through this. 1 don't know if you can or 
not. Probably not/' 

Characters chosen: **Who wants to be 
_ Many hands w^^ excitedly. 

The class followed the reading with in- 
terest. To me, it was not a very interesting . 
nor challenging play. The lucky partici- 
pants merely read, from where they sat. 
Class members helped when a student 
stumbled over a word or missed a cue. 
They did not finish. They gathered up the 
booklets in a flurry and moved to the nsxt 
class. 

Recognizable as a science room by 
teacher*s instruction table and a few 
charts. 

The teacher, with great enthusiasm, was 
pushing them hard to build a bridge in a 
contest - lightest weight to bear load. 



Groups of 2, 3, or 4 around the room 
made attempts to build bridges. Some 
moved around, weighing a paper straw or 
crowding around the teacher's testing of 
bridges. He kept pounding at them to 
lighten their weight and strengthen their 
supports ^'Today's work is crucial." 
"Bill wanted to talk with me. He likes his 
school. New. Has equipment like video 
tape. Would change some teachers to 
"not so grouchy; more human". Would 
improve the air conditioning and build 
tennis courts. He would change the 
grading. They send falling notices every 
4Vi weeks. He is "seeking to fmd 
himself." Said his dad is smart, I was told 
later this boy is a learning disability stu- 
dent, H? didn't appear so. 



1 asked her if she*d come tell me about her 
school and we took chairs to the hall. 



I briefly explained to the class what I had 
been doing all day and thanked them all 
and Marilyn (publicly), congratulating 
them on their school. 
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Dfscription of observed student: Marilyn is an attractive girl, neat, clean/ She 
vk^ore new blue jeans, a red, white, and blue knit blouse with cap slefives with a navy, 
knit under-blouse, with short sleeves (despite the snow and cold weather and sup- 
posedly turned-down thermostats to save ftiel). Around her neck w^ a chrome silver 
pendant in the shape of a dollar sign $. She wore socks and navy blue s|ieakers. Her 
hair was dark brown, long to her shoulder blades. She had painted her finger nails 
blue. Obviously she was welUgroomed. ' ' 

Outwardly, she appeared to be placid, accepting, self-secure, obedient. In most 
classes, she slumped on the end of her spine, at a slant away from her desk. 

The adjecrtve best describing Marilyn is the one she repeatedly used about 
others in our interview at the end of the day (and renects the truth that the way we 
describe others contains the essence of our being, perhaps more than theirs) - 
**nice'V She is a nice girl, in every complimentary sense of the word. 



' ■ End-oMay interview with Marilyn 

What would you tell a friend about your school^ ' , 

It is nice, I like it. - 
Why? We have our own lockers. ' " 

It is a belter school. 
Why? It is little, not huge. - 

The teachers treat you not like a little kid. 

We can be free, like at lunch time. 

We have only three main classes, not many classes. 

I like the way the teachers teach. * 
If you could change anything about your school what would It be and how would' 
you change it? 

Have vending machines for candy. 

Have more room. 

Have nicer students. • 
How? Well, be nice to them and maybe they'd be nice. 

Oet students to be nicer to teachers. ' - 

Not have teasing. I don't like teasing. 

I like my team of teache'rs. Olad I have them. 

I don*t like the other team. , 
What k the most important thing In your life? 

. Friends. 
About how many friends do you have? 

10 But one best. We go everywhere together. 
When are you most alive? 

When I am visiting my friends. 

When I am at home, with friends. 
What do you like to do best? 

Go with my friend and her dad when he comes to take her places every week- 
end, (I gathered he has- visiting rights as divorced) 
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mro Is your family? 

Two ^ints, 1 brothir, 4 step brothars and sisters. 
Whom are you clomt to? 

My n^om* 
Whoundemandsyouthebes^ 

My prl friend. 
What did you like best about school today? 

Having you visit as m observer, even before I knew you had picked me. 
What do you think you learned, and what did you like In your classes today? 

Looking at the kitchen in home ect 

Watghing the movie In social studies,. *^ 

Looking over English written work, 

Makirtg bridges in ^itn^* 
Not Like: 

just sittingt sitting* listening, sitting 

liked all of it ■ 
What made you the happiest? ^ 

V Being picked to be observed* 
Next to that, in your classes? 

I was proudest to hand in my Enjlish assijEnment. , 
What do you like about your teachers? 

They are nice. 

They are not strict. 
What do you wish they'd do differently? 

I wishnhey*d let us t^k more. 
What do you mean? \ 

1 mean, let us do things and talk more about our class work msteid of Usten- 

ing. ^ 
Let us enter into it. ' - 

How would you describe yourself? 
.A nice girL Nice. 

I don't like for boys to call me names. 
Do you mind telling me what you wrote in those notes you passed today? 

0,1 don't mind. I said, "Call me'' "Come over" 
Our time is up. Is there anything you'd like to add? 

Vm glad I got this school. 

It's best because it's nice. 



Suminary of my reactions 

First, thank you for a new experience. Although I have observed in many 
schools and classes, it has been general. I have seen the scope of student response (or 
reaction!) and have identified with teacher success or failure to communicate^ but 
this time I tried to put myself fully into ONE student, seeing through her eyet, walk- 
ing everywhere she did, and feeling how she might feel toward what was happening 
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to her in her school day. The teachers 3idn't understand why I turned down thdr in- 
yltation to eat lunch vyith them for choosing, instead, the **Noisy'* student lun- 
chroom. And I also wanted a girl so I could follow ^1 student steps, even into the 
restroom and P,E, lockers! ^n the process, I found a hew friend. Marilyn and I hope 
to continue occasional contacts. In fact, I am excited about a kind of fbllow-through 
study to see if any change might occur in Marilyn's life a result of this day of 
shadow, study. * ^-^'^ 

Her school records show her to b^a low^ability, low-graded (many D's and F*s) 
student. The initial disappointment shown when I pulled her name indicated her 
school image^i, I believe that, like many average-abinty, **nice*' students, she has 
been catergorized, labeled, and put in her place without hope of challenging and 
e-ducating latent ability within he; Being docile, she does not object to the system 
and will probably become an average American citizen, obedient to that system, 
unless too much bottled-up resentments emerge in later teen-age years or later life 
relationships. 

From her conscientious paper work (her security), her correct verbal answers, 
her confident manner and tone of voice when she did speak, her ability to see a task 
and do it, her healthy relationships and normal desire to be with friends, her self-' 
reliance in quietly completing assignments, her acknowledgement of need to ask for 
teacher help when appropriate, Marilyn exhibited more than I heard her school giv- 
ing her encburaging credit for - either to me or, more inaportantly, to her. 

It all puzzled me. Here is a middle school, recognized as superior. The principal 
is a fine administrator - visionary of all good ^concepts, an implementer par ex- 
cellence by choosing capable middle school oriented teachers and overseeing the 
construction of a nexible physical environment. The students are content and say 
they like their school. The atmosphere is easy-going. There were no obvious severely 
misbehaving pupils. The words were right. The community seems pleased. The 
teachers like their jobs. 

Yet, I saw Mariiyn - and all the other Marilyns - sitting through a leather's 
reading the text to them; sitting through 30-40 minutes of study hall (albeit called 
"Team Area**); writing routine answers from questions at the end of the chapter or 
filling in work sheets; sitting Watching a film and taking notes with no discussion; 
listening (?) to a teacher talking to ^eir backs from the back of a room; doing math 
papers alone with the only incentive being, "Hurry up'*; and finding simple joy in 
being allowed to read from their seats, volunteering for parts, a dull play, or cutting 
up straws to build a paper bridge - for what, really? 

The only tentative answer I have is that they have gone farther than many 
school^in providing an atmosphere for learning with a fine physical plant. They 
have ^concept beyond question and what research recommends. They have a f^cuU 
ty interested in persons and teaming together in productive schedule planning (day 
by day). They have a principal who has set the scene and trusts his staff. They have 
gone this far.^nd it is great. The students have caught an inkling of this and are 
responding because it is better than what they have had. The variety each day of 
their schedule, arranged by the team Of teachers (and they do this well), keeps the 
students interested and alert. 

The next step, the missing one, is the crucial one. It seems to me to be the great 
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kap of teacher improvement in teaching skiUsi the leap of faith to let students do 
their own learning, to pariicipate in the process. This is what will make the dif- 
ffrence. For how many Marilyns will it be loo late? 



SHADOW STUDY NUMBER 6 



A 6-8 middle school, located in the outskirts of a large city, with an enrollment 
of 840 students. ^ 



TIME BEHAVIOR 

8:15 , Got ihstrumem from storage, put logeU 
Band ' har. Visiting with students in her section. 
Warm-up praetiQf , 

8:25 Got up to front of room, tossed note to ^ 

fellow classmate. 

8:35 Playing with band 

8:45 Playirig with band 

8:55 ' Listening to teacher explanation re- 
tempo 

9:05 In iocker room dressing 

^ PE , 

9: i 5 Sitting on floor combing hair 

9:25 Head in hands ^ taking written exim on 

volley ball and re-viewing responses 

9:35 r Kfieelinj on floor, combing hair^ talking 
with volley ball team members which have 
b^n selected by student captiiin 

9:45 Served ball, disgusiEed whan ieammaie did 
not h^dle return ^ demonstrated wrist ac- 
tion to anoihef teaniniate - 

9'5J Grimacing at consecuiive loss of points 

' -**coaching** teammates who missed 
points 

10:05 , Playing on net an straightening her hair 
10:15 In shower room 

10:20 Throwing sponge erasers at math class^ 
Math mates from front two desk 

10:30 Assistance from teacher in working pro- 

blems in math packet 

' *" A- 

10:40 Explained to shadow observer the pro- 

' blems she was working on in the packet 



IJDiJO Continue individual work in math packet 

1 1 :00 Checking work wilh answer sheets 

liilO Working on packet 

1 1:20 Working on packft 

11:25 Writing in another siudeni*s autograph 

So4. Stud. book. Waiting for class to start 



ENVIRONMENT 

Teacher visiting^with students, wrapping 
up previous stage band practice. ^ 

Teacher faking announcement "re: 
"Master band" tryK)uts 

teacher conducting with emphasis on 
drums 

Teacher conducting with emphasis on 
flutes and tuba 

Teacher instructing re: tempo & volume 
of specific sections 4 



Taking roll 
in gymnasium 

Instructor supervising selection of volley 
ball teams by student captains ^ 



Teachers supervising in hall 

Teacher at desk helping students as they 
identify problems with math packet pro- 
blems 

Individual work - quiet relaxed class at- 
mosphere. Was seated somewhat isolated 
from clajs because boys sitting nearby 
"bugged her" 



Typical social studies classroom 
taking roll ' 



teacher 
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Copying chift from book 



[ 



11:33 

11 ''45 • Looking at filmstfip and listemng to stu- 
dfnl r^ponses to disQussion questions 

I1-5.5 Volunteered short imwer to teacher in- 
quiry 

12:05 Working on homtwork - discussing a 

question with girl asross aisle 

12:15 Work sheet - discussing a queition with 
neighbor 

12:25 To loeker, then to luneh line 
12:35 Gating lunch 

12:45 On playground with friends» being chased 
by 2 boys 

1:05 To dassroom with friend - happy, comb- 
Science ing hairs offered chair to observer 

1:15 Visiting with neighbofi obsifving guinea 

pig 

1 :25 Working on test 

I:3S Working on test 

1:45 Working on test comparing answers with 
neighbors 

1:55 Review exam - complete items not 
answered initially 

2:05 " Last second entry to room then review 
Reading of materials 

2:15 Watching with dismay as boys run up 

score in spelling baseball game 

2:25 Pondering the spelling of words 
specificaliy "dodge" 

2:35 Desk - work sheet identifying main Idea, 
answering details* vocabulary and 
thou|ht questions on a previously read 
story 

2:45 Still with work sheet 

1:35 Volunteering during class discussron 
Responded to opinion and value question 
when called upon by teacher 

f 



Class discussion with teacher asking ques- 
tions as introduction to new unit on food 
and population 



Teacher circulatidg in class answering^ 
'individual questions 



Teacher - routine attendance activities 

Class review prior to test - student ques- 
tions: teacher response 



Opening of class activities - rolU prep for 
class discussion and review 



Quiet « teaching pronouncing spelling 
words and using in sentence 

Quiets work -like teachep^ssistance as re- 



quested 



I 



Teacher-led discussion of worksheet 
questions ' 



Studtiit Interviiw 
What wouid you tell a newfriend about your school? 

The student responded by saying that the .school was too big, although the 
facilities were good and provided them with opportunities that she did not have in 
her previous school (which was a small rural school). The teachers are nice, helpful, 
and provide her with assistance in coping with academic problems which she may 
have. She has had to work harder than she did in the smaller school that she attend- 
ed previously. In her former school, she was in one classroom all day long. She does 
not like the current procedure of changing rooms and classes for each subject. In ad- 



dilion, sha does not feel that there is sufficient passing time (they have five minutes). 
She likes having her own loclcer in her new schooL The hot lunch program is a new 
program for her. She likes the lunches and enjoys the company of her fellow 
classmates during the lunch hour. She has had no difnculty in making friends. She 
likes the students with whom she attends school, thinks they are nice and enjoys 
their company. She is particularly impressed with the quantity and quality of the AV 
materials whiqh are available in this school. She feels it helps in her studies and in 
her learning experiences. Another thing which she likes are the athletic programs 
available to girls. She participates to the extent possible. 

If you could change anything about your school— what would it be and how would 
you change iit? 

She would like to make it possible to stay in one classroom all day. She would 
also like to seg students allowed to leave the school grounds for the lunch period, 
whether they have a lunch pass or not; Another change she would like to make is a 
smaller school. Having come from a small school of under ITO studentSi a school of 
850 seems large and imposing to her. Although she has friends, there is an imper- 
sonal quality generated by size alone. She would also improve the athletic fields by 
putting a traok around the practice field. Track is one of her favorite sports and a 
track would enable her to follow this pursuit under more favorable conditions. 



Reactions to Shadow Study 

We do put students through quite a routine each day and our expectations of 
them are equally high. A considerable amount of time, energy and money are ex- 
pended on behalf of the students for thc'serious business of education. Yet within 
this serious vein, school can be fun and students demonstrated it throughout the 
day. This particular student seemed to respond more positively in those class settings 
where expectations were clearly delineated by the teacher and maintained in a firm, 
relaxed and humane manner. In situations where the expectations were not clearly 
defined, our student (and others) were not as task-oriented. Students of middle 
school age are-at greatly varying degrees of development and maturity— socially, 
' psychologically and intellectually. This fact is recognized by the students themselves 
and adjustments are usually made in the class in the social settings by the student. In 
this particular case, school was a learning experience to our subject, but it was also a 
fun experience. The learning process was enhanced by previous planning which had 
been done by the teaching team. This team planning tied terms, concepts and 
knowledge together across academic lines and served to reinforce the learning in , 
each specific area, I think that the student not only recogniwd this integration, ^ut 
seemed to appreciate it. Further, it seemed to help the students as they tried to learn 
by applying knowledge from other areas into the subject matter at hand. I enjoyed 
the day and fell that this student and most others are appreciative of the efforts to 
provide them a quality education. It goes without saying that (in general) they are a 
gregarious lot who enjoy their schooling experience. 
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THE MIDDLE 
SCHOOL IN 
ACTION: 
AN ANALYSIS 



Readers who have vicariously visited the six schools presented in the privious 
chapter have undoubtedly already formulated some tentative ge^erali^tions and 
conclusions. This chapter presents the analyses qf the authors based oh itii'elding of 
aU the studsei together with the judgments of the Teacher Andysis Panel. It also in- 
cludes considerajble iupporting interpretations from the -'shadowers''>themselves« 
The analysis follows the format of the list of distinguishing charactertetics that was 
presented in Chapter Three* ^ 

Neither the panelist the ''shadowers/' nor the writers claim profound objec- 
tivity in matching what they read and saw wkh the characteristics of middle school 
education. This study communicates proffssio^nal impressions as much as hard data. 
The reader may not agree that a particular quotation relates to a middle school 
characteristic; one may, in fact, conclude somewhat differently from panelists or 
authors. Variations of this kind are expected - just as in the interviews students often 
opin^ that their schools were **go^/' though observers decried the lack of in- 
dividualization and involvepient. With such a background and rationale we present 
our analysis of the shadow studies. ^ " 

A. AN INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM responsive to the values, objectives 
and needs of society as well as the needs of young adolescents. 

Educators have always argued that the instructional program of the era was 
responsive to the needs of youth. Yet, the nature of the program evolves primarily 
from the adult view of s^iety and what is needed to prepare youth for its demands. 
Only in recent decades have we begun to take seriously the notion that the needs of 
students to deal with the world at their stage of growth is important. All too often, 
we affirm that what the adult thinks youth needs are precisely the needs youth feeh 

The middle schooU as the junior high school before itt has'pledged to serve the ' 
needs of youth in their society and their needs in tHe broader context of the adult 
world awaiting them. As a statement of belief, most middle school educators would 
assert their allegience; as practitioners, they seem not to have understood too well. 
Five indicators of commitment to an instructional program geared to the needs of 
society and of youth now follow to delineate where we arc, 

■ a 





L Community as educational resource. A close examination of raw data from 
the Shadow Studies reyeals that only in a few instances was there evidence of com* 
munity involvement, The traditional field trip constituted the main 'utilization of the 
schoollocale. Almost never was the community used as a site for instructional ac- 
tivities such as moving a science class to an adjacent wooded area for an intensive 
study of the animal or plant varieties found there. 

In two specific instances, however, and both in physical education, the com- 
munity became an extension of'the school setting, but'only to utilize a facility. A 
YMCA pool, located across town (students were bussed) was the locale for instruc- 
tion in swimming. In the other situation, students walked across the street to a 
recreation center for physical education. The shadowed student, in response to the 
question about what would you change about your school, stressed the need for a 
gymnasium. The value of shared facilities did not seem evident. 

In support of the above view, one observer wrote: **Kids, particularly middle 
schoolers, need to see their home and community as being related to their 
school/educational experiences. If we as educators cannot establish that relationship 
we have failedi at leasf in this one instance, to make our curriculum relevant,'' 

Another teacher panelist reported that his studies showed guest speakers, both 
adults and students, have been in classes. In one case eighth graders demonstrating 
the use of a blood pressure cuff and stethoscope, A striking example of community 
involvement occured in the school which boasted a **poet in residence," This pro* 
gram probably was the result of a federal grant for the improvement of the arts 
trough humanUies. • ^ 

In summary, then, middle schools in this study showed evidence of the more 
common uses df cpmmunity involvemerft: guest speakers, field trips, student help. 
The u# of community sites for planned and regular learning experiences seemed 
limited to the recreation park and the YMCA swimming pool. If we extrapolate 
beyond the data, then we may conclude that the community as a resource and site 
for instructional involvement has yet to come of age. , 

2. Cdmprehensive, developmental skills program. One wonders if the force of 
the back to the basics movement may be exerting clear pressure to stress the tradi- 
tional subjects: mathematics, language arts, social studies, and science. Certainly^all 
students in the study on February 17th were receiving instruction in these areas. 
Curiously, a large number of students were working with fractions in mathematics, 
and parts of speech in language. 

The phrasing of this indicator implies rather strong organization and breadth. 
There is also the concomitant implications that such a skills continuum would em- 
brace our best thinking about the needs and concerns of youth. That is to say, the 
skills would be arranged in terms of youth needs first and subject matter logic se-^ 
cond. The writers, and probably most middle school educators, would ascribe to this, 
approach while recognizing that in practice scope and sequence progressions adhere 
to a hierarchial construction applied by educators and textbook writers. 

What did our 100 observers note in their day in the classroom? One student 
described his school in this fashio^ **We*re still doing things I did in 5th grade at 
another school.'' This statement suggests a poorly designed skills program. The 
prevalent classroom pattern observed also implies a long-standing pattern in which 



studants hand in homework, go over UJn class, and thin are introduced to the next 
honiework assjgnment. The mtrgin of hop« that skills are closely tied to where the 
transescem is would appear small in such 

In a general science class, however, the classroom environment was recorded as: 
] Students working alone or in groups of two or three. They are using 
several different manuals and doing a vari«y of things. Two high school 
students serving as teachers, are moving from table to table. 
Evidently this classroom has a skills base which has been modified by materials 
selection to accommodate several ability levels. On the other hand, instruction In 
physical education was almost universally oh the skills of baiketbalL This might sug- 
gest that the indoor-outdoor conditions dictate completely which sport is taught in 
mid-February rather than the maturational requirements of thirteen year olds? 
But again a panelist noted: 

In reading there was a comprehensive, developmental skills program pro- ^ \ 
r vided for each pupil shown by the subject using a SRA card, a math 
pretest, and working by a math schedule. . 
Similar efforts at individualization were, noted in language arts, mathematics, 
science. Industrial arts, and art^ The skills may be the same for all, but students 
move along the continuum at their achievement levqls. **Students demonstrate law 
pf probability by ruling dice. " Nice variation. "An effort was made to meet the stu- 
-ident at his level. An informed, enthusiastic teacher made histo^ fit the kids* lingo 
and language level/' Still another comment by an observer: "^uch of skill develop- 
ment centered on teacher directed Activities." And he continues: "I was so disap- 
pointed to see a written test format where there are so many other ways to test. 
Seventy-five per cent of skills sequence was tasting or review.** 

If the reader is sensing something of a polarization of Shadow Studies impres- 
sions, he is reading the authors and their sairces correctly. Skills are deveJopm^tal, 
but not always sequential K-12 or even 6-8. They are more often based on'an exter- 
nal order to discipline rather than its inherent organization. Skills are generally 
presented either to the class en masse or to individuals. This latter trend impelled one 
teacher analyst to write: 

As valuable as the individualization of instruction is, I am concerned,^ 
after reading what reporters wrote as to whether students are being put 
too much on their own, particularly in math. Skill deyelopment must be 
based on individual need, but group skills and processes are quite 
valuable.. .we need to be careful that we don't pigeon-hole students, ' 
give them an assignment, tell them to go and get to work and then pro- 
- mptly forget them as the next student approaches. 

The same analyst states this conclusion: 

. , . I found little reporting of a developmental skill program. I do not 
feel, however, that this necessarily means it does not exist, merely that 
one day may not refiect a comprehensive. program. Most of all the 
schools seemed to do a certain amount of ability grouping in academic 
areas in order to lessen the diversity of programs needed aU given time. 
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Middle MhooU, then, tend to Ue In the middle between the more cohesive «nd^r- 
viiive developmental ikills pfogrim In the elementary ichool and the more Wgftly 
strurtured and compartmentidized emphasis of the high school. 

3, E3cploraton> and enrichment atptrtences. Middle schools offer exploratory 
and enrichment experiences to expand the horizons of transescents. But then, so 
does the Junior high school. The subtle difference which appears in the study schools 
is one of structure as this account stresses: 

' Students choose from three thematic options per month for mornmg 
courses (e.g., leology, antHro'pology, batik). Offerings change each 
month. One hour in the mprnlng is "free" for such activities as basket, 
ball, computer terminifl, talking, with teachers, etc. , 
WhUe thU pattern prevails in an alternative school, the more o^en curriculum is 
much in evidence in the regular public school. 

One teacher panelist wrote: • 
The vast majority of studied middle schools also offered courses entitled 
"exploratory' S "special interest's minf-courses'\ and "electives." S^ 
dent reponsc to these were all reported ^as being very positive. "Shelikes^ 
her mini-course (embroidery), and her art class, but was not enthusedT^^ 
about the academic clasies." "She jenjoys spefiial interest period mostf ^ 
-where she is taking sand painting and sculpturfij' A CathoUc school oU , 
fered course selections at the end of the day enittjed "Communication^ ' 
"Values Clarirication," artd'others. These classes were voluntary choices 
made by the students. How a particular school scheduled these options 
seemed to depend .on several different ctiterla: bus schedules, staff 
teaching loads, time of year, walking range of student body,. etc. One 
significant observation referred to a history teacher with a cold class 
posture in history class, but with a very different personality in sand 
painting class. This would suiiest teacher satisfaction and benefit in this 

area of curriculum besides the. obvious student advocation of such 
courses, 

The enrichment courses provtde a more open and venturesome environment for 
students, but also for teachers. Another teacher panelist argues that a skillful 
teacher with an interest In-art could easily teach an art enrichment course. The diver- 
sity is obvious but reflects also on the "loosening" of structure which would reverse 
the regular classroom atmosphere. The panelists saw in the enrichment phase of 
middle school curriculum an opportunity for youth to have Tnaneuverability and 
selfsdlrectlon. "This (art) seems to be the first opportunity for something other than 
teacher directed activity;" ■ j - • 

Evidence that exploratory courses In the career awareness area existed is m- 
cohclusive. One panelist saw little or no evidence. Another ment|pned: . . each 
teacher incorporating a career aspect Into his dally lesson plan." Panelists and 
observers did not, however, report many career awareness "episodes" m their ac- 
counts which suggests that either the area Is dealt with In a designated unit or that at- 
tentlon is somewhat haphazard. 

Perhaps as a harbinger of other curricular offerings, exploratory and enrich- 
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merit coursfiara thf expected - art, music, Industrial arts, foreign language - with i 
slihiflcant "imaitering*' of courses that reflect contemporary interests. 

4, Prpgram W Health and physical educatiori. For middle schoolers, this arei 
should stress relevant health concerns, intramurals, arid Individualized developmen 
4al activities. Again the picture from our 100 schools is mixed. Most middle school 
students are scheduled for phy^cal education daily. At the time of the observatiohSj 
the vast majority of students were receiving some kind of Instruction and practice in 
basketbajL Gymnastics came in second along with the more unique examples of 
' Jroga and swimmingL 

In an area Which is noted for its individualized approach, many students wer< 
receiving group instruction. Other students awaited their turn on the gym nobr frort 
a passive vantage point in the bleachers. One observer noted, however, that in gyrr 
the student experienced the only variation in the instruction-teach-test-reteaeh pat^ 
tern of the dayw 

Health Instruction revealed a varied pattern. Some classes were giving attentidn 
to blood pressure indicators, others appeared to be moving through a text somewhat 
en masse. The result — '^Student has her eyes on book, but still has pen in ^d 
(taking notes), writing occasionally/* Then for at least 10 minuteathe shadowed stu- 
dent was absorbed hf **. . , putting string back in jacket that was pulled out by the 
boy sitting on the floor next to her/* It would be safe to infer that the topic of that 
class couldn't compete with stadent playfulness. 

Title IX auditors would be pleased that in at least^one school girls were eagerly 
using the weight room - "teacher moves about to assist girls using the various pieces 
of body building apparatus." Relevance appears to be the key for many students 
who profit from health and physical education. One student inquired: "These lungs 
(calves) are like ours, right?*' She pays very close attention as teacher explains parts 
of actual calves lung and heart, ^ 

In some physical education periods the instructors displayed passivity, "sitting 
on the sidehnes and watching/* Both interscholastic and intramurals were noted by 
observerj. In the I-wonder-why-they-didn't category, a panelist observed: 
I was personally surprised to find that onjy one school offered any pro- 
gram of physical activity at lunch. In this case, it only involved the open- 
ing of the gym during the lunch hour. This would seem to be a chance for, 
those highly active middle scfioolers to work off their energy as well as 
learn how to pafticlpate with their peers in an unstructered social situa- 
tion. ' 
One does not come away from an exanriination of observers or panelist's comments 
with the impression that the physical education and health program in the middle 
school is a powerful contributor to the well being and growth of adolescents. The 
programs were not negative, simply short of their potential. The brightest message 
came from a panelist who stated: **Lhad the feeling . . . that many schools ar^ mov^ 
Ing to a station or competency-based program of physical education and fitness . . , 
Many students will profit from being accepted at their own level of competence 
rather than being compared to students with greater muscle development and coor- 
dination than they posseis." , * . 



bnt observtr sums up this curriculum areai **She u^mtd happiest In her music 
lAd physical fducation classi for there she could act freely." 

Pmonghsodal conmm of adolescents? I f this Indicator is translated to 
mean that content themes and problem areas draw subject matter which m ap- 
propriate to dealing with the s^ciflc concerns rather than presenting subject matter 
apMt from its immediate relevance for problems ftcing young adolescents, then 100 
Shadow Studies drew a blank* Very few observers noted that a particular unitltopic 
or theme dealt with the "happenings" of the day* 

Digging more deeply into the studies, however, observers and panelills provid- 
ed data from which to infer, very carefully, that adolescent concerns were among the 
considerations determining what was taught. For example, a sociW studies teacher 
reminded ** . . * students that part of the etblogy aisignment given by the reading 
teacher is for social studies*" It is hoped that dual activities of this sort assist the stu- 
dent to discover the interdependence Of knowledge. One English class was reading 
the novel. That Was Then, fhO k Now, by S E* Hlhton, a very strong story ad^ 
dressing adolescent concerns. Adolescent literature has become a positive force in 
helpingiransescents learn more about themselves and behavlbr alternatives availa^^e 
to them* ' 

In a science room the richness of displays, habitats, and lab equipment was fur- 
ther enhanced by a ''fascinating cupboard labeled 'Mystery powdersV and pictures 
of /Af itWs engaged in science activities around the rooms." Contrast that environ- 
ment with an English-Social Studies block classroom in which the student shadowed , 
^sled herself by ''writing in address book while film/Population Explosion' is be- 
ing shown." 

An observer noted this evidence of concern for adolescent ptpblems* 
P. IS fortunate to have teachers who care very much about their 
students— without a doubt they see the importance of maintaining a 
climate of concern in additipn to dealing with cognitive growth. One can . 
readily see that team teaching is a pqsitive step in promoting total 
understanding on the pari of staff for the needs of the indiyiduaL Such a 
cooperative effort is studeni-centered and is Indeed conducive to meeting 
the needs of the emerging adolescent. 
Sadly, however, the observer went on to note that the reading teacher seemed unable 
to epntribute to that team effort. In a contrasting vein in another school, however, 
V . the material was teacher-center^, with the^resenter teachtr lecturing, while 
the student w^s the absorber not the doer." Many classes appeared boring and 
repetitious. And in another study, "The program is teacher dominated and highly 
structured . . . Considerable effort goes into attempting to control student behavior 
, Teachers do not seem to deviate from the basic text used in the content areas," 
Somewhat more subtle evidence enabled some panelists to feel good about the 
attention to the personal-social needs of adolescents: grouping arrangaments and 
task groups within classrooms, interesting decor, small table arrangements in 
cafeterias, block scheduling to promote subject-matter merging, modern songs and 
music in chorus and band, opportunity for socialisation during more flexible classes 
such as art and home economics, open classrooms, peer, helping situations, This lat- 
ter point was noted by a panelist in this fashion: 
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This Idea of pfffs hflpi^^ 

^ mat panlcuUr uncon^ious iMial nt^ 

This comment comfs from yet anothir middle school: in this middle 
schMl seventh graders could be Just that - , . . their social needs were 
easUy accommodated in the group activities. 
The evidence for this indieator seems to osQillate between strong concerns for the 
tranMcent as in the above statements and toward an atmosphere in which students 
marched along d rather firmly design^ subject matter path. 

One panelist sums it up rather Wflh - 
In most cases, the Instructional program offered opportunities for 
students |o have a hand In the direction of the curriculum and often they 
were encouraged to do so. Again, long range content plans would be 
helpful to determine how fully this goal is being reached in an individual 
school. Students may learn about human sexuality and the physical pro- 
blems of a transescent may experience at one school and not at another. 
Based on one day's observation, I find it difficult to predict the frequen- 
cy of this happening. The attitude of the teachers and students would 
lead me to believe that kids in all the schools would have the opportunity 
of pursuing their own personal and social development, 
Swmmiiry, The instructional program of the middle school is in Itself In transition. 
The traditions of the junior high school continue to wield considerable influence, 
while the growing understanding of what early adoleicence Is all about is really Just 
coming to be seen as signilrtcant. Unfortunately, thif eduqatlon profession does not 
absorb new knowledge readily nor transform Its accustomed ways quickly/ 
Pessimists will find relatively little to cheer about In the preceeding pages; but the 
pptimists can see the shape of things to come. Transescents, it seems, are exparlenC' 
ing an instructional program which tries to give them "the time of day" and not Just 
a curt nod. 

B. INSTRUCriONALST^^rad/ESANDiW^TE^ 
personalized for each student's needs. 

A distinguishing characteristic of middle school education is the centrallty of 
concern for the needs of the transescent, not merely in his housing, but in the en» 
vironment which clothes and feeds him. We have noted with some^ismay that the 
curriculum, the food for the student, is not yet built upon the knowledge base we 
have of his needs* at least not to the extent that observers and panelists gave cur- 
riculum offerings high marks. There is another^rfca of major significance in middle 
school education, however* which renects the manner In which curriculum is 
prei^nted to students. This characteristic In Its most ambitious sense asks that in- 
structional strategies and materials be individualized and personalized for each stu- 
dent's needs. f ' 

It would be expected, therefore, that the manner in which the stud^^nd con- 
sent were brought together would be unique to that individual. Of course no school 
can provide a total, personalized instructional experience at all times for a student, 
But certainly the expectation for the middle school Is that teachers are sensitive to 
where students are and will incorporate these perceptions into the planned learning 
ictivities. ^ . * 
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Wa nm turn to the evidence of February i7th to pictufe the instructional 
itritegips and materlaU which are designed for seventh graders. 

i 

1 . Vanity of instmctional techniqufis. The anticipation is that the cognitive, af- 
fective and psychomotor domains would be evident; that there would be variety In 
learniftg situations to Include group, individual, and total exi^riences; and that the 
teacher would alternate with other adults, peers, print and non-print sources as ma- 
jor Information resources. But let the evidence speak. 

"The hour was 1:15 p,m, and R. responds orally to question - first time all day 
she has done so, " The art room was the setting. How strange that the most prevalent 
teaching technique, the question-answer routine, did not engape a student until the 
day was almost over. The observer-s comment on this situation indicated that it was 
the non-academic class which seemed to motivate students, not the academic. It 
seemed that' generally students were not questioned in a planned manner to insure 
that ekch person during the day had some oral interchange of ideas with his peers 

ancyrdults: . 

During an individualized instruction period, the English teacher helps **D. 
work through some mistakes before it is graded.** Super, In this situation a student 
is having an opportunity to demonstrate mastery of tested material in a manner 
which promotes understanding and explanation, The **test" is seen as a teaching 
tool in the best sense; ^ \ 

A^ more commonly noted instructional variation involved individualized in- 
struction with students working on their own assignments. In two math ^classes 
students had a common topic introduced through a common text, but different 
math , books were available for practice, a nice balance between single text 
dominance and diverse individualization, 

Often the lecture is discounted too strongly as an effective instructional tech- 
nique A social studies teacher illustrated his presentation with the overhead projec- 
tor, writing questions andjeview points, while '"maintaining close eye contact with 
students, - * That final phrase shows concern for the transescent and the need to help 
him belong to the flow of class activities. Techniques such as this one break up the 
sameness of classes, while lack of variety prompted this observation: 

It was found that the instruction given and methods used did not always 
keep all the students actively involved in the classroom. This resulted in 
demonstrations of negative behavior by the students observed such as 
piaying and talking out. Also there was excessive time lost with student 
movement from the dismissal of a class to the roll call in the next class, 
Several observers noted the fatigue which accompanied the peaks of work and the 
times of non-activity. Group work was a technique found in almost every study, 
though one wonders why it must always be under the surveillance of the teacher, 
,When students are truly **hooked" on the learning matter, supervision can be very 

loose. . * A 

Another interesting variation was the USSR thne (L/hmterrupted, Sustained 
Silent heading) - a period when everyone in school reads. All activities except those 
of an emergency nature come to a halt, adults and students, books in hand, read 
silently, There are no assignments to follow-up the reading, The time is open to 
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advf nture with boolcs. This very positive tachnique was not, however, found in wide 
use. Perhaps It deviates too much from the re ad-recite-test-homework pattern, 

A teacher analyst summarized the tyjjes of teaching techniques utilized in the 
studies he reviewed: 

Wbrksheets, experiments (In science classes), projects (In Induitrial arts 
and art), reading quietly, class discussions, filmstrl^, taking notes, 
teacher lecturingj films, research In media center, study sheets, grading 
homework papers, oral recitation In large groups, question-answer, 
packets, writing, learning stations, transparencies, and group problem 
solving. 

. The awUyit conclud^di howeven *'Much of the school day seemed geared to listen- 
irig or doing rather than telling by speaking In front of a group or talking ^vith peers 
or teacher." 

An observer stated: "Each class was highly structured with not enough oppor- 
tunity for student participation," Another observed opined: **Most of the student's 
day was spent listening, reading, writing, and studying. Very little time was devoted 
to oral cbmmunlcation and discussion.'' The endless ='going over of homjework" 
should also be identified as a major element in the array of teaching techniques. 
Universally, observers and panelists wrote about the frequency of the homework 
ritual, , 

Just as the transescent is a varied person so are the strategies offered hlmr 

- chairs moved to permit group work 

- non-threatening atmbsphere - 
' teaching is action-oriented in science 

- played math games 

- music - play your own record day 

- developmental reading program 

- multi-iged groupings . 
■ - use of student tutori and demonstrators 

' team teaching, block scheduling 

- cojiditioning routine for boxing 

- spelling bee 

- learning stations 

The impression becomes firm; there is variety in instructional strategies but very 
few examples emerged which could not be found In the elementary or high school, A 
panelist notes: **Perhaps the most used instructional technique was textbook reading 
and worksheet or chalkboard response." He goes on to comment: 

However, within a single lesson in a particular class, only one or possibly 
two techniques would be employed to teach the particular concept. For 
example, if a movie was shown, little discussion or follow-up work sheets 
were used. Apparently, a unit would employ various instructional techni- 
ques but only to teach to one level - not' to meet varied learning needs. 
Another panelist offers this rationale for the sameness of strategies: **In our need to 
report to parents, we seem to find it necessary to evaluate student progress based on 
a written test which can be produced if necessary. There are many side-learnings that 
are developed that cannot and are not measured by objective tests." The panelist 
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then argues that unless alternative ivaluation procedures, are devised, we cannot 
Hope to create unique middle schools let alone present them'intelligently to parents. 

To assign a value to observations about the richness and variety of initruotional . 
siritegies would be hard in a limited study conducted on a particular day. Son^e 700 
classes were In the iample, however, and a reader has the nagging feeHng that^ 
strategies were okay» not super, and not particularly reflective of the best we know 
about kids. The major high mark lies in the use of open classrooms and the freedom 
of movement which occurred whenever small group-individualized Initructlon was 

the mode. . 

2. Vgried imtructional matertalsMh^ target school reports give evidence of the 
variety of Instructional materials In use, Jhe critical question is thtf degree to which ; 
variety and accomniDdation to the range of learning needs are present. Although a 
day's examination of schooling Is not sufficient to Inv^tory either the variety or 
modality of the instructional materials, observers made many notations about what 
they saw in use that bleak February 17th/ % . 

In a business education class, for example, students were active with typewriters^ ^ 
and addlnft machines. Science classes for the most part seemed well equipped with 
the tools for experimentation. Yet in physical education, many students had to wait 
their turn to shoot baA^ts, not for lack of baskets, but balls^ibraries were widely 
used by the seventh graders - In some instances the entirrfclass looked for ap» 
propriate materials, but more often small groups or individuals searched out reading 
or reference materials. In the enrichment areas of music, art, industrial arts, and 
home economics appropriate materials were available. Yet In all these instances, 
conditions were only what we should expect. 

In approximately one-third of the schools, students were sectioned Into reading 
classes, either for remediation or developmental activities. There appeared to be 
adequate materials for both programs. In a science class students first observed tHfc 
teacher run an experiment about static electricity using a Van DeGraff generator, 
after which students participated. It may be inferred from some of the assignments 
that materials were selected to engage the curiosity of the transescent. In a class 
where students were reporting on their ancestors, family lore of one kind or another 
was a resource. Such an assignment was timely, coming about while Roots v/m ^ 
popular novel; also there is a relationship to the early adolescent's search for identi- 

ty. , * 

While the majority of our 700 classes were teacher dominated with the instrue- 
. tor presenting materiah many different aides were used to help carry the Informa- 
tion^ TV. siides^tapes, overheads, charts, filmstrips, experimental equipment, and 
other media resources. A panelist wrote that when students had ^Mnieractlon with 
media used for learning students were more interested in outcomes." We hope that 
teacher^ will increasingly take the next step to have students share information they 
have processed through a variety of insiructional materials. 

One' panelist described instructional materials usagdMn the Shadow Studies he 
analyzed in these words: 

A single textbook approach to learning was by far the most popular 
method. However, there were a few exceptions: **They.were working in 
three different textbooks, but all were studying decimals.'' . . . 
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, "Teaehfr tt^igntd 6m neg^lar tixtbobk to all studints but other text- 
books wifi used and left in the room," Some glassroomi used sup- 
plement^ r^ources to the t^tbook such as sdence newspjapers, 
workbooks, and worksheets! For the most part, teachers seemed to de 
pend on onl teaching technique and would use one particular type of 
teaching materlali then individfiallie by going from student to student to 
help answer their questions on the information and assignments* 
The panelist also noted: * . 

"She (student) says that In most of her classes she simply reads 
assignments, answers questions, and takes tests*" This type of teaching 
^ may not berthe most hvored technique by teachers^ but in many In-' 
^ stances it is the easiest and most efficient way ^^^t^ 
Lest we judje the pictui^ as bleak, a panelist noted this about the lack of mention of 
instructional materials variety^in the Shadow Studies: "INvas concerned that no 
more mention of this was made than the few comments it received, I must remind 
. myself, however, ^hat observers were not asked to look for thesfc items, and perhaps 
it just wasn*t mentioned even though It was present* Let ui hope so; otherwise the 
middle school is falling short of its potential/^ 

3* IndMduQlizat^n of imtructlon. Perhaps no term in the educational lexicon 
is open to more interpretations or used rtore loosely In descflbing classroom intefac^ 
tions. The indicator to be applied to Shadow Study evidence specifies individualiza- 
tion of instruction in particular aspects: assignments, activities, procedures, size of 
gfoups, not all to be present at one instance, ^lowever* 

For many teachers and administrators, * -indivldurilzation" is synonymous with 
self-pacing and a varied time frame for most students to do the same thing. Another 
approach stresses group differentiation of assignments, everyone in a group dealing 
with the same learning* "Individualization" occurs when each student is programm- 
ed to have his own version of the material to be learned, eithfcr in a text, workbook, 
programmed instruction, or other print resources. Some educators define "in- 
dividualization" as personalized learning, encouraging the student to learn about 
the topic through onecmodality or another and from a different perspective. 

In one English class students^lewed "Beauty and the Beast*' followed by time 
for project work relating to the film. Boys worked alone while the girls were directed 
by the teacher. S* had the jitters as do others. Teacher: "You have 10 minutes and 
the rest you have to do at home*'* The teacher then stopped class activities: "You 
still have not learned to work on your own without a teicher* " Ponder this teacher's 
idea of individualization during the entire episode. 

Another class utilised groups to cover the same questions on a booklet entitled 
Interpreting Statistics, The "individualization** seemed to center on the use of four 
groups and their work sites in two different rooms. In an ISCS class Vthere were 
many individualized things going on^ Some students were working on experiments, 
others were reading, and others wefe writing* The teacher was sitting at his desk giv- 
ing individual help with problems the students brought to him**' ISCS places a 
premium upon discovery and self-pacing although the material is approximately the 
same for all students* 

For many middle school programs, "individualized'^ instructioii means work- 



ing alone, in others it means learnirte siiuatiohs. At one J. watches a film strip and 
engages in dlsQussions and answering questions. The obsirver notes: '*gOod example 
of Individualiied study and learning, Teacher is prinnarily a resource person.'- In the 
saine school students are grouped to read novels, each group has a different noveL 
. Certainly use of such groups Is manageable for the teacher and provides greater 
variety of Insight into the novel. 

The panelists saw specific Qharacteristics In schools as they evaluated evidence 
of individualization. "Varying group sl^es was a dominant practice throughout^ 
study:- ' "In some cases, however, there was still present the Friday test for everyop 
^vering Uie same material/* Another panelist wrote; ' 

One of the obyious differences in the various schools and even the classes , 
was the gfoap size and chair arrangement, Some groups were as large as 
forty students in a traditional classroom. Other groups officially convene 
ed with ten students. Open space ... the entire class Is sitting In a circle 
on the floor working on a language arts exercise . / . There was only 
- spm-adic mention of varied assignments, activities, and procedures* They 
^ would be the exception, rather than the rule, to classroom curriculum, |. 
Teacher movement was picked by one panelist as the mark of individualization, The 
same panelist noted: "Students are allowed to go beyond required material - a 
delightful exception.'* Another panelist observed "that with the exception of the 
science profcrkm, little diversity in instructional strategies 

In summary, then, "individualization" In the 100 middle schools seem to center 
upon varied group sizes, differentiated group assignments and self^-pacing progres-^ 
sion. While middle schools have made significant progress toward breaking the lock- 
step advancement of students through the same content, there remains for further 
development the broad area of learning \^a different activities and from the rich 
knowledge resource bases which together can produce divergent learning and 
creative problem solvinj. The middle school, because of Its freshness and growth 
potential, has the capacity to break through to that quality of individualization. 

4. Block scheduling, team ieachinf, core program arrangements. These are 
commonly touted as hallmarks of good middle school programs. Admittedly, there 
are times when a team organization is forced because the building has pods or it^ was 
assumed that teacher strengths could be more effectively deployed by some kind of 
joint teaching endeavor. But in the main, one finds in the alternatives to the con- 
secutive 45^50 minute period distinct efforts toward Individualization of Instiiiction. 

On the national scene an increase in block scheduling arrangements has been 
reported and in the target middle schools some form of block scheduling was 
employed in two thirds of the cases. 

The teacher analysts made some interesting observations to sypport the varia- 
tions of class arrangement. It should be noted, however, that the Une between "in- 
structional stategy'* and the class orglhizatiQn or school day layout is often blurred. 
There was "independent study in EnglishV and "block scheduling is used." The 
**research class is independently geared," Another analyst found th^e conditions: 
^"Ifcture room siting 100 kids in auditorium" 
^"a total of 175 students are grouped together with 5 teachers; delivery 
model is departmental" ^ 
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YounptiFi working at skill levfl In foldersWon-gradfd, 6, 7, and Ith 
grade ptudents teaming cent€rs; resoursas available in classroom" 
-^^originid community area. Tables only. Area contains 10 learning 
centers. IndtviduiU projects as weU as grou 
The anidyst making these comments concluded that when there Is evidence of good 
planning, large groups can twelve Irisiructioni and evf n more strongly emphaslied 
.that ''content is enhuced by specialized grouping/" 

Another analyst found that in most of the school reports he read, there was 
, some form of block scheduling for either te«n teaching or dcpartmentalizatloii* A 
reporter noted: "One «in rwdily see that team teaching is a positive step in pro- 
moting total understanding on the part of the staff for the needs of the individual. 
Such cooperative effort is student-centered and Is indeed conduci^ to meeting the 
needs of the emerging adolescent," A rather strong conclusionl Another analyst 
pointed out that careful planning and training are needed to best lise \the team 
teaching concept. 

Turning to the reporter data» this inter^ting comment illustrates a danger of 
equating class jrrangement with individualization: 

Certainly this visit poihted out that our schools should have a curriculum 
that grows out of student Interests and needs and that bur students 
should pjay a larger role in planning their activities, No doubt, the pro- 
fessional staff members were conducting effective * -schooling" ac- 
tivities^everthelesss the principal was quite candid when he stated that 
there fbre f^w examples of **real individualized instruction," 
Once more the reporter speaks. "She (the student) liked the mlni^ourse idea 
because of the chances provided to do 'other , things', choir in her case, A student 
summed up her opinion of the schbol in this fishion: "open classrooms are better 
than 'enclosed* ones." Yet another reporter characterized the school he visited in 
this fashion: "Due to a schedule created for administrative convenience, the student 
had absolutely no time to himself (no time to do what he wanted to do) during the 
day." And continuing, "no provision for exploration of an individual student in- 
terest except in limited elective of ferings, " 

Evidence of the core concept of integrating subjects to solve problems did not 
often appear in the school reports. One observer noted that "teacher reminded 
students that part of the ecology assignment given by the reading teacher Is for social 
studies." Another positive reflection stressed planning: "This team planning tied 
termst concepts and knowledge together across academic lines and served to rein- 
force the learning in each specific area." The reporter felt that students recognized 
and appreciated this Integration, . 

The middle schools of ^Amenca, as imipled on that February day, do offer 
soine variety of schedule; but the use of subject matter as resource data rather than 
course content was not obvious to observers. 

5. Action omnted teaching: To describe individualized and personalized in- 
struction the terms action oriented, manipulative, student generated, and a non^ 
didactic mode are appropriate. The break from the review, read, recite, syndrome 
should be clears tor action oriented teachers would be designing assignments and 
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tasks* tKit would miximiie student ibUitid. When we speak of leamini mod^itl^ 
we cjipect to see instruGtion aUuned to the difftrent drummer each student hears* 
The dassroom would contain learalng centers c^ling for a variety of res^nses and 
r^ponse m^ia. There wovUd be flexible iroups and schedules. The teacher would 
be toe 'Senior*' member of the group with the role of advisor or ttcilitator, Th^e 
would be times, of course, for direct teaching to the whole class or segments of it. 
No one pattern would dominate; however, change would ^ dirwted by n^ rather 
than tradition. ' 

What did the reporters and analysts see? One analyst wisely of fered this caution 
in interpreting the data: ^ ' ■ ' 

Some Qlariflcation needs to be given as to what is a typical classroom. In 
my standards it would be a lively, exciting center of activities in which 
kids are involved in a variety of activities , . . Many times I found the 
typical classroom referring to a situation of 5 rows with 6 desks in each 
row and a barren room* 
The obvious classes were action oriented - physical education, shop, music, labs. 
The analyst noted, however, "For the most. part classes seemed traditional , , . 
teacher checking homework, class assigned to read chapters 6-13! Teacher will be 
checking individual notebooks. Test next week to cover the novel.' This approach 
contributed to observer boredom in several instances not to mention the kids' reac- 
tions." 

An obs^er noted also: **In many classes the material was teacher centered, 
with the presenter teacher lecturing, while the student wiu the absorber, not the 
doer, Many classes were boring and repetitious. Vm glad Tm not a seventh grader.^ 

But there was action and change also. One teacher in reviewing the previous 
day's lesson by question and answer utilized the overhead to show questions to en- 
tire class. A counselor described the student shadowed as engaged in normal 
horseplay before classes began, but pnce the work started, all students seemed very 
interested in what was going on. One reporter described the day as a nice balance 
betweea teacher directed and individualized instruction. Another reporter was im- 
pressed with the variety of learning experiences the shadowed student encountered 
and used these wordi; Although her day was a busy one and most of her 
classrooms were structured, she had the opportunity to move around and talk quiet- 
ly about her learning experiences in seven out of eight classes.' - 

Generally, it would be Mr to say that the middle school Qlasses contained in this 
study lacked 4riaty and selMearning opportunities. One language arts class con- 
sisted of forty minutes of question-answer. And another scene: * •The teacher asks 
the boy who is helping Ricky to sit In his own se«, telling both boys that the work 
counts only if Ricky does it himself. Then a game is introduced - mental arithmetic 
no talking is allowed - the reward is gum." In a history class the teacher explained 
subject matter for thirty minutes! 

A Shadow Study summary concluded: ^*Most of the student's day was spent 
listening, reading, writing, and studying. Very little time was devoted to oral com- 
munication and discussion. This student would have benefited from such involve- 
ment.** 

The data are ambivalent. Roughly hajf the Shadow Studies reported a sameness 
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to thf instructJonal flow. Tht qui stion-inswef formtt aominated tht major subject 
areas. In one instance the teacher spoke to the backs of her students' heads for the 
entire period! But there were the turn^=dn classes with lots; of student participation, 
direction, and testing of their creative learning habits. A thoughtful recorder may 
have Isolated the essence of the middle school day: 

With seven classy daily a student must be flexible enough to change 
classes and subjwt every 4j minutes while also being expected to be an 
^ctive participant in each class . . . By^the end of the day W, was very 
; enthusiastic about his final class of the day and expressed this to me 
when I qu^tion^ him. It seemed %at for W, each period was long 
enough to gain his interest in the subject, but not long enough for him to 
become bored. 

Student flexibility may be our greatest success factor ift the middle school; 

C. RELATIONSHIP WTERAfiTIONS dmgMd to strengthen the 
adolescent's social and selMwareness. 
' Relationship interactions play a m^or role In the middle school program ra- 
tionale. The transescent is on the threshed of becoming his adult self and the period 
I of time he spends in the middle school ^largely one of testing out those patterns of 
behavior and beliefs which will become pllmarj^s of his adult character. Because the 
transescent is both challenged by his p^rs and by the adult world of "U^hich he Is a 
part, there is the need for interaction with contemporaries and the adults who mol# 
the. structures of his enviroMient* [ , ; ^ 

^ What then does the miadle school implant in-its operations that will facilitate 
J youth having the quality of contact with peers and ^dults which will enable growth 
directions to.be tested out and raised to a* higher level of deyclopment? Two areas 
stand out in the middll school conceptualizations opportunities for socialization and 
opportunities to develop new relationships with adults. These new adult relation- 
ships tpanscend the typical student-teacher interaction. What Is required Is a student- 
adult^relationship in which the youth is able to talk out his concerns and explore op- 
tions without bdng told he is ridiculous. Of course the teacher should provide this 
quality of relationship and often does; but It is difficult for one teacher to be that 
needed adult to is to 35 students in a single class period, yet along the larger number 
which may be encountered daily* ^ ^ 

The guidance component In the middle sdhool seeks to establish an outreach 
. relationship with students. This advisor-advisee ty^e of relationship may reside in a 
classroom teacher, a homeroom teacher, or d counselor. The important condition is 
that oroortunity tor relationships of the kind we have been describing be available 
to youth in our middle schools. What does the record of February 17th tell us? 

1. Advisor-advisee relationship. Actiyities in this area were not evident In the 
Shadow Studies. One teacher analyst flatly stated that **student-faculty relation- 
ships were not mentiojicd directly.'* Another analyst ndted that the homeroom 
organization was very weak. The time spent dealt with work period for the students 
or for announcements and directions from the teacher. It seemed that the degenera- 
tion of the homeroom into a study ahll atmosphere most often occurred when the 
homeroom became the first period instructional class or was the location for later in- 
sfruction. Students logically used the time to get **one up" on tlftir assignments. Yet 
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another analyst reported that his shadow studies ihowed evidence of students having 
aceess to a person or persons to whom they could go for help. Time for grtoup 
guidance and counseling activities existed in the majority of middle schools sampled, 
but appirently on Shadow Study Day that time was not used fer such activities. 

In a school which began its day with an Advisory Group piriod, a time which 
was also repeated at noonrthe shadowed student put the early time to use chatting 
about an upcoming intramural game; the later time he read a friend's homework 
paper and then a book during the USSR time (Uninterrupted sustained silent 
riding). In another instance, the observer noted ihat teachers were in the 
classrooms and halls cohversing with students. One student told the observer at the 
end of the day that "she particularly liked her guidance counselor who had helped 
her adjust following her mother's death." In a similar situation, a shadowed student 
praised her values clarification class which had focused on such topics as divorce of 
parents, which, for her, was a real problem, ^ . 

One ought not generalize too much from 100 Shadow Studies^ yet it is striking 
that observers did not pick up on provisions for advisor»advis€€ relationships that 
might stem from homeroom or group guidance activities. Students did have, and 
' commented favorably upon, any number of adult-student relationships. These oc- 
curred, however, in the course of the school day's normal events.' 

2. Social experiences and socialization processes. This aspect ranks high in the 
rationale of middle school education, for the obvidus reason that the transition for 
youth is heavily weighted in the area of making new adjustments to peers. Socializa- 
tion does not^mean "fun and games"; rather it means opportunities for eonversa-^ 
tional ease and the exchange of ideas between peers, especially those of the opposite 
sex. The school setting should nlirture irtiellectual sharing. Nor should opportunities 
for friendships, discu|slons, and problem solving be solely among youth, A major 
thrust of the trarisescent's drive for adulthood is building new relationships with 
adults - relationships of the quality which will permeate adulthood. • ^ 

The school is hot' without cesppnsibility for social experiences beyond the 
school day or setting. Youth need opportunities to mingle at social sports, cultural 
events, both as spectators and performers. The need for social experiences is 
especially critical in isolated communities or in locations where travel to events is 
curtailed by distance or the hazards of ^ig city life/ ^ 

The events of 100 seventh graders on February 17th provided a cross sectional 
View of the middle school commitment to the goal of socialization. One analyst sum- 
med up attention to socialization in the classroom with this opinion, . , . the schools 
appeared to be tolerant of the socialization (in the classrooms), but did not Heach' to 

it." ^ 

All observers reported, conversations among students whenever these were oc- 
curring in notations such as these: **soft conversation among students ai'they 
work's **ialking with neighbors as both are working on her horn's valve which 
seems inoperative", **S. talks to a boy . . . helps him with a problem", **students 
interacted very well with *poet in residence* and appeared highly motivated'S "The 
social games of the transescent student were very obvious." 

Some obsarveK found the socialization climate restrictive, however. In one 
school the analyst concluded: "Such controls as 'be quiet or detention' and a *y^e-r-^ 
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: . : y' stra^^ mstt li«ss Mnd^ posltivf int^^ori in^our^tiiimtidQ.*' And at 
uotho' achool tha analyst ^d: **This particular SGhool apptared to us to b€ 
^ ^Qhrn-^omdmBd mih lunch and activity period the only tlm^ for studanti to in- 
tm^, lli^e was naevidtaci of t^chcr^student ihteracdon. 

»Thus^ the general tone among the ichodls was pMitive in that the classrooni set- 
^ ting provided ocbaaion^'for "small talk^lamang itudent^ and for ''work talk" as 
yV well. Social skills, ^ich as danQing, were strengthened in phySi^l education. In the 
classroom, teachers utilized' group work to, ease mto sociali£ation situations, We 
may infer, therefore, that teachers understood the transesgent^s drivtjfor peer con- 
ta^ and did not cmte Ivge baniers to interactions., The major negative feature ap- 
^ pe&red in several lunchrooms where indents were assigned seats 6i sections ^ a con- 
dition which reduced sbclalii^ation and their own independence. 

An observer mad^ this significant comment: "Only one incident of boredom 
surfaced^ This occurred dtirlhg her mathematics class which was conducted by a 
substitute teacher. Tnis class was also somewhat different in that there were four or 
five friends in this class who were not In any other class with her, Their presence 
seamed to alter her behavior.*' The sociaiization proc^ss, then, is a factor of several 
* ingredients ^ peers, activities, climate, the teacher^ For a middle school to strengthen 
the processes and opportunities for socialization, the mix of influencing Ingf edients 
must be cwefully examined. Above aH, we should hot minimize the coping skills of 
.students, their abilities to deal with teachers and the administrative structures in 
their school. "There svert varied classraom situations and teachef types, but D, ad- 
^justed to each situation, and its expectations without much problem." An analyst 
summed up the resiliency of the seventh grader: ^'I found very f^ kids that felt left 
out or extremely concerned about their relationships wit 

socialization climate that is so vital to the transescent's move into adulthood/lf 
children are to become adults, they require role models which ch^lenge them mnd 
demonstrate good ways of living. Teachers are role models of a commitment \o in- 
teUwual and social concerns and, as sjich, opportunities for close student-teacher 
interaction should abound. But do they? In essence interactions occur at two levels - 
one is the natural flow of classroom activities, the manner in which the teacher 
directs the action^ the voice and posture which convey to students whether it is 
"okay" to take risks, to venture ideas, to demonstrate some independence. A^e= 
cond level touches the more personal contacts, the teacher-ai-friehd and guiding 
adult. Both levels of relatidnship, in various degrees of desirability, are-found in the 
middle schools of this study/ ^ ^ 

^ One analyst commented: "Teacher has good management and rapport with her 
students", and "Teacher has allowed all students in the class to rtspond^" "Teacher 
has gentle control." "Teachar participates in most of the activities helping in- • 
dividuals when needed J' These notations, all coming from different schdtols, 
describe the quality of teaching mteractions which foster intellectual and personal 
' grcfwth in the learning setting. . ^ \ 

Another Malyst includes this series of comments: ^ 

Finally, subtle commenjts about student-teacher relationships were often 
made. *Wish I could describe the intangibles that this teacher possesses that 
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seem to make me fee! good about her general relationship with the kids. Ac- 
cessible.'genuindy interested in the individual, listens well. Students kid tWs 
teacher.* w ' 

' A button on a teacher which read: THIS TEACHER REALLY CARES. 
These kids require a' patient and understanding person who accepts them^ 
for what they are and helps ihem strive lo be better. However, there is no 
' formute for this teacher, I am more convinced than ever, that he can teach 
in any area of this country, in any ty^e of classroom, with any kind of cur- 
riculum, in any sort of facility. Wherever he is, kids know he is someone 
special because he believes in them; they believe in each othgr. This bond is 
the fiber of a good middle school, " - <^ 

Time and again analysts anrfobservers commented that teachers made the difference 
in the quality of instruction. In the post-observation interviews, students com- 
mented with high frequency that what they liked about the school was the teachers! 
Some students included the principal and the lunchroom ladies in the most Uked 
category! ■ ' 

The step'to teacher;as-friend and guiding adult is not large, but the numbcT of 
ti;nes teachers in the study, were described in this role was not large. 

One observer did note: **The rappdrt between teachers and students was a 
beautiful thing / , . There was a comfortable air of rapport, yet an evident respect 
for and to one another . . = It was evident^hat each one was happy and proud to be 
a part of their middle school,** And another comment: Well before school starts 
many teachers are in classrooms and halb conversing wUh students and eaoh oth^.*' 
An even stronger statement appeared in the analy4t*s summation: ^'Novyhere^did I. 
see the relationship exist between students anci;teachers that would be considered 
unhealthy." 

' ^ Can we conclude from^ these comments and others in the Shadow Studies that 
teachers are in fact functioning as friend and adult guide to transascents? A tentative 
'*yes** seems in order although the notes of the day do not specifically use that 
language. We are on safer ground in concluding that teachers have developed good 
relationships with their students. The proof lies- in the many times that students 
praised the attitudes and actions of their teachers, 

A SUMMING UP 

On the basis of this study, what is to be Said of middle school education? What 
generalizations have taken form from the accounts of one hundred observers and 
the analyses of the teachers on the panel? Each reader of the accounts would likely 
conclude a few degrees apart. It is hoped, however, l^the interpretations of the 
authors in this summary, will be fairly represented of reality arid thereby help us all 
in our^iuest for a more effective middle school prcigram, ^ 

^ The fnsiruciional Program. There were many exciting activities occi^ing on 
PehruaO' 17th; how^ver/the 'Sameticss* of the instructional program was still the 
dominant niood. One observer caught that mood: 

My general reaction to the school day was that it was long . . . the length 
■ and repetitiveness of the day made a very strong impression . , , I could 
wnly cnnclude that my fatigue resulted from the similarity of classes and the 
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general orderlinfss of a young peron's time during the sthool day . . . I 
looked forward to lunch period and would have been delighttd if an 
assembly program had been scheduled , ^ ? 

An analyst put his finger on what may weirbe the reason for student disinterest in 
the mf tructional program . *S . . a deems |hat as middle school educators we still 
have a long way to go to make our leaching moreTilevant for the needs and learning 
styles of our students , . ft is cleaf to us, as authors, that theinajor gap in midd^^ 
school education relates to curriculum relevancy. 

Instructional 'strategies^and rm^ Although the curriculuiii of the Middle 
■ ^school appears to be little more,than a brightened up extension of the rriore tradi^ - 
tionaUfare of the Junior high school, the strategies and materials emplo>^d do seem 
to be undergoing modifjcaiion. This is needed, for as one analyst pointed out: 

DiJficult as it is we need to continue to provide for individual differences in 
students by presenting a variety of learning activities and types as well as 
, ^ speeds for individual students.. we must continually question ourselves as 
to dur objectives and methods in the curriculum and strategies we are using 
with our students. . = Overalls was very pleased with what is happening in 
our nation^s middle schools'^^ however, 1 feel that there is still room for 
more to happen to enable students to grow and become belter able to 
, understand themselves and the world around them. 
Teachers need to lake heart as they move toward relating individual needs to instruct 
lional modes. We seem currently obsessed with **staying on task^^ the catch is that 
the *'task" is too often that of the teacher^s creation. Help in reaching each child 
wiU be found in determining his goals and needs and weaving them into a task which 
becomes **his'' and ultimately **ours:^^ Children are readily doing this, as one . 
observer noted; "The most striking feature of the whole experience was the intense 
level of involvement she maintained throughout the day, albeit that involvement was 
not always on (the teacher's) task." 

Relationship Interactions. A note of pessimism pervaded many positive reac- 
tions in this area. One observer reported in this fashion: **The middle school was 
devised so that the educational needs, wants, and desires of transescents could be 
better met than was possible in the junior high schooL Unfortunately, the middle 
school, though it has come far to try to fit the school to its students, still has far to 
go." Yet students were almost unanimous in telling their observers that they liked 
their teachefs, they were **neat." The rapport between students antf teachers was 
found to be good. What not evident, was the translation of that rapport Imo 
curriculum content and instructional strategies which faster independence of 
thought, sensitivity to learning styles, and a true sense of teacher and student Imn- 
i^ogether both to comprehend the world and create a better one. 

Whe mood of the day was hopeful, highlighted with sfotne innovations, rencctive 
of a better understanding of youth than we have ever had, and revealing of enough - 
peak experiences to conclude that the middle school movement is a^are of what it ■ 
can become and is headed in that direction. An analyst opined; 

Middle schools todajt .are experimenting with varfous instructional pro- 
grams, strategies, materials, and teaching techniques in order to try to teach 
children most effectively. Within these schools, individuals are having their 
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successes and failures — both as students and teachers. However, an ideal 
can not be bought and packaged; it mdst b$ worked for, and every middle 
school I analyzed gave indication of (rying to do something that was good 
*for kids. , 



On February ,17,^ we looked at bur students and, through what was done to and 
with them, at ourselves. We noted strengths and weaknesses. With rare exception; it 
was evident that where there were problems; **weV were the problems. It vyas not the 
school facility, the lack of materials, or even the departmeniaUzed curriculum that 
was the prime villian, Pogo was.on target when he philosophized: **We hav^ met the 
^nemy, and he is us/* But. on the other hand, it^was also equally evident that where 
there were successes, **we'' were the- successes it was not the innovaiiont the 
organizational structure, or the new building that spelled success, it was the person 
of the teacher who w^ effective in relktinf and communicating. We, who may often 
be the enemy, are also really the only possiWe cpnguerors. .... 



A COMPARISON BETWrEN THE 1962 SHADOW STUDY 
ANDTHE 1977 STUDY. ; 

A comparison between the 1962 Shadow Study of eighth graders arid the 1977 
Shadow Study of seventh graders is inevitable and unavoidable. Although readily 
acknowledging thf redtl limitations that do exist and being fully cautious because of 
the presence of so many *Mfs, ands, and buts," the authors, nevertheless, feel gom^ 
pelled to state Trankly their judgments: Since two of the authors of this report also 
wrote the previous shadow study report, perhaps we are justified in venturing, 
however hesitantly, some comparisons. 

The key question then, becomes, **Are the educational experiences being pro^ 
vided early adolescents in^America now more attuned to the needs of transescents 
than they were fifteen years earlier?" Based on the seventh grade shadow studies^of 
1977 in comparison with the eighth grade studies of 1962, we conclude that they are. 

Readers familiar with the 1964 Shadow Study report will recall the rather 
discouraging picture contained in that report. Althbugh iNre were many bright 
spots and the youngsters were almost always positive defenders of their schools, the 
overall evaluation was essentially negative. Some of the major conclusions:from the 
earlier study were as follows: 

**In summary, the 102 Shadow Studies, while pointing to much in- 
spired teaching and apparetit concern for the best in learning theory, 
seem more accurately summarized by this closing statemetit of one 
observer. 

**To sum it up: I would not want to be an eighth grader . '. ; 
—on such a tight daily schedule; 

=-when I was not involved in planning what was to be done and/or 
now this would be done; , * 

where most teachers lectured and treated us as sponges; 
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— wlif re my interats and needs were not considered ^^m ' 
curriculum; 

. —where I could *|et by* very nicely just by being quiet, orderly, and 
, followjng directions; 

—where my learning was bookish, fragmentized, and purposes were 
not clear; " f - , ■ n , 

\^ —where I had no opportunities for *me* to grow.* 

*This was the predominant, but not universal, view of the junior 
high school we saw on May 3, 1962.**. . _ ^ 
**The most prominent impression is of a clasiroom dominated by 
the teacher, in full direction of the learning complex. Lecturing was com^ 
mon and appeared in classes ranging ^nglis^^ 

"In other instances, the teacher ^Mrmed a four^step procedure; 
(a) collecting homework papers, (b) goilig ov^;h6mew^to,^(c) making 
the next assignment and/or introducing new/wotk; and (d) allocating 
timfc for^ starting the homework in class.'*, V , ^ , ' 

"The data gathered from the Shadow Studies seem to cast the junior 
high school classroom as a miniature lecture hall inhabited by a central 
figure of authority and his helpless captives. It does seem-almost in- 
disputably evidcht that the typicab eighth grade situation is teacher 
dominated with pupils rather passive^nd actively involved only to a 
limited degfee; physically present, but psychologically absent a large por- 
tion of the time/V , ^ | (Lounsbury and Marani, 1964). . 
The overall picture inrl077. in our judgment, was clearly improved - not ex- 
• cellent, perhaps not everv v^y good, but jioticeably better. The middle school today, 
as one would expect, is still very much a mixed bag. There are hundreds of middle 
schooU operating that ^re wholly departmentalized, homogeneously grouped, sub- 
ject matter centered, and featurting interscholastic athletics. These schools display 
nearly all that typified what became the typical junior high school. On the other 
hand, there are many middle schools that operate In open spaces, that feature real 
team teaching, extensive exploratory programs, adviser-advisee arrangements, and 
nearly all the theoretically acceptable practices. The vast majority, of course, are 
somewhere in-between and cluster around the middle. In reading the recent Shadow 
Studies one clearly gets the feeling that middle schools are moving; they are drying 
conscientiously to be responsive to student needs and to alterahetr programs and 
practices to serve better their emerging adolescents. 

The major differences between 1962 and 1977 may be in climate rather than 
curriculum, in the atmosphere more than the course of study. We believe that some 
of the ''objective'* surveys of practices which seemed to reveal no significant dif 
ference between junior high schools and middle schools may not have been able to 
take into account differences that did exist in climate, relationships, and goals 

There is danger, of course, in generalizing too much, for many examples can be 
found to support almost any position along the continuum; yet there are some 
generaHzations which the authors feel can be made fairly, however unscientifically. 
We believe, in toto. the Shadow Studies, if they are representative of middle schools 
in^action. reflect the following pluses and minuses; 
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Some pimis - n # Ii 

. the apparent t^cher^student ^teracuon and relaUonships typicaUy found 
coiUd te characteri^ as positive or good. 

- exploratory programs were usually in operation. 

- coniiderable use of individualized work and assignments was evident. 

- limited use of the lecture to a total class and frequent utilization of varied ac- 
tivities within a single period were noted. 

» block scheduling was common. 

' some form of team organization was quite typical. 

- flexibility in space usage was evident, variety in seating patterns and size of 
groups was common. 

. - an emphasis on evaluation rather than simply on testing was manifested. 
. some efforts to utilize content related to the problems of transescents were 
evident. 
Some minuses 

^ few examples of real adviser-advisee programs surfaced, 
' ^ limited use of, and involvement of, the community as an educational resource 
was found. 

. the continued use of the departmental subject structure, even in team situa- 
tions, was obvious. 
^ ^ liihited level of participation in intramural programs was noted. 
^ apparently inadequate attention to the field of heaUh and physical education, 

other than as an activity, seemed clear. 
Not one of the above **pluses" could have been set forth as a generalization 
based on the 1962 Shadow Studies. All In all, the Shadbw Studies of 1977 when com^ 
pared with those of 1962 should give heart to the professionals who labor m the 
vineyard which encompasses the middle school years. The commitment, caring, and 
character of middle school educators is making a difference. 

Refeffiices 

Lounsbury. John H. and Marani. Jean V,, The Junior High ScHooi We Saw: me Day in (He EifMh 

Grade, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1964» pp. 51, 54. 
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THE ROAD 
AHEAD 



Many educators applaud the lack of a ^•standard** middle school, feeling there 
is strenBth in remaining *1n process/* viable, and dynamic. Once the middle school 
becomes institutionalized it may cease significant programmatic growth, they claim. 
There is much to be said for this view; yet unless there is some sort of a target held 
up, how can one even aim In the right direction, let alone hit the buirs eye? As the 
Shadow Studies and other earlier research reports make evident, there are many, 
many middle schools operating all too contentedly, believing that because they are 
called middle schools and enroll grades five or six through eight they are 
"innovative.'' ' 

Surrounding the middle school movement today is genuine excitement, profes- 
sional commitment, real caring, a recognition of the centrality of kids— in short all 
the earmarks of a forward looking, action oriented educational movement. Middle 
school people generally are not "standpatters** ^o would be satisfied with mere ad- 
ministraiive arrangements, or who would be cSntent to perpetuate the practices 
which the junior high school unfortunately came to represent. They stand for 
something; they seek to implement programs which reflect their awareness of, and 
respect for, the nature and needs of emerging adolescents. There rfd exist clear im- 
ages of a theoretically proper middle school. Perhaps it would be well, then* in this 
concluding chapter to paint such a school in broad strokes, as an unfinished por^ 
trait, yet one with definite form and substance. The reality of the middle school 
movement as the 1970*s wound down and the eighties got utuderway gives one en- 
couragement. Progress has been made, and the shadow studies document this. Yet 
the obviousness of the age old, gap between theory and practice is painfully ap- 
parent, and the shadow studies likewise reinforce the existence of this wide chasm. 

What ought a "good'* mWdle school be like? What are the practices or 
characteristics that would set it apart from other educational institutions that might 
happen to enroll young people in the middle years? How do you tell a real middle 
school? The following twelve charactertistics generally parallel th§ indicators used 
by the teacher panel members as a basis for analysis. Speaking only as three in- 
dividuals, though as ones who have been deeply involved in the movement for some 
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period of lime, we would venture that the following are the more significani 
characteristics of a real middle school - not the only ones, but the more critical ones. 
All of these features reflect the nature ajid needs of early adolescents. It isr of 
course, the middle school's ability to serve the diversity and development of these 
transescents which ought to be its sole justification as an entity. The movement must 
continue to seek conscientiously to build schools and instructional programs that 
reflect fully the nature of transescents. We offer these features as descriptors of that 
target which should be the aiming point of our educational efforts on the road 
ahead, 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A •REAL'* MIDDLE SCHOOL 

1 . A developmentai skill program that provides both separate and context 
teaching of reading and related communication skills fdr allpuplls. Growth in the 
basic skills is a responsibility of the middle grades; no one would argue this declara- 
tion. The skill program should include not just remedial work for those who are 
**deficient/' but developmental and enrichment work for all. Some skills can now 
be introduced for the first time and able rfeaders need to be assisted in becoming still 
better readers. Oral language and listening, which may be the most needed as well as 
the most neglected skills* must be major cpmponents of the program. Only when an 
entire faculty is committed to assisting youth grow in ail the bpic skills will a real 
middle school exist, 

2. A definite curriculum commitment ta, and a plan for dealing with, the affeG^ 
live aspects of education^ A complete middle school will not leave to chance the mat- 
ter of growth in the alUimportant, albeit nebulous^ matters of attitudes* self- 
concepts* and personal valAies-the real determinants of behavior. The middle school 
years are the critical years in the development of an individuars philosophy of life, 
his social/civic ethics and moral sensibilities. The curriculum at the intermediate 
level cannot leave lo chance the development of positive self-concepts. Many of the 
basic skills of coping, so important in todayVs world, are inherent in affective educa- 
tion. While not a program in and of itself, affective education must be fostered and 
supported not only by a schoolwide climate of concern and critical thinking ikjt by 
definite plans for incorporating the affective in the formal school program. 

3. A clear recognition of the social needs of eariy adolescents through both in- 
class and out=of^lass activities. To early adolescents, the school is a social institu- 
tion. It is the primary stage on which they act out their developing roles as social be- 
ings, young men and women in the making. The organized educational program 
should support and assist this socialization rather than suppress it* counter it, or try 
to restrict it to the time between classes. Small group activities in classes, for exam- 
ple, can assist that inevitable socialization process which is of such prime Impor- 
tance to transescents. One could proclaim* relative to the social interests of early 
adolescents* that old saw, '*If you canU beat *em, join 'em." 

4. An extensive program of enrichment, exploratory and Interest classes or ac- 
tivities. The exploratory component of the middle school curriculum should be a 
major one with a significant allotmetit of time-=more than the equivalent of a single 
period a day. The program ought to include art, nlusic* homemaking* and industrial 
arts, but not be limited to the&e basic areas, Short4erm interest^centered minl- 
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courses, independent siudy opporiunities, and other enrichment options are also 
needed to serve the creaiive needs and adventuresome inclinations of early 
adolescents. Variety, considerable student selection, informality of instruction, and 
non-cbmpetitive grading are desirable attributes for such a program. 

5. A comprehensive program of health and physical education. The physical 
growth and maturaiion of early adolescents is obvious and marked. The resulting 
importance bf body image to early adolescents is moit understandable. A major 
educational program to assist transescents in understanding the nature of and vary- 
ing rates of physical maturation clearly is an essential ingredient of a true middle 
school. Daily physical education activities that support and assist growth, together 
with planned instruction in health education that includes consideration of such 
topics as sex, alcohol, and drugs, is needed. Intramural activities to serve the com- 
petitive needs of both boys and girls should be provided as well. An inter-scholastic 
athletic program is neither desirable nor appropriate. 

6. A cunlGulum organisation that clearly departs from the subject/class ar^ 
rangement foAi large portion of the day. If a school serving transescents is fully 

. departmentalized it is lacking, in our judgment, a fundamental feature, The devia- > 
tion might be by interdisciplinary teaming, via a core program, or simply by block 
scheduling with correlation, but someway, somehow a middle schoor program 
should not be organized exclusively on a straight subject/class arrangement if it is to 
serve emerging; adolescents effectively. The curriculum should address the personaU 
social needs of youth and these needs should be the organizing force for selecting ap- 
propriate subject matter. For example, a unit on career options would draw content 
from all the basic subject areas. It is exciting for youth to discover that subject areas 
are relevant to everyday problems. 

7. An actiyity /laboratory approach utilised for most instruction m opposed to 
a presentation/telling approach. If the predominate method of instruction is one 
which reflects teaching as telling and casts learners as passive receivers of instruction 
a real middle school does not exist. On the other hand, as classrooms becoma 
laboratories featuring activities and action rather than lecture halls where the lesson 
is presented, the advocacy of middle school education becomes operative. Middle 
schools should employ varied size groups as instructional units, ranging from a 
single individual to a house or team of more than one hundred. In these^^groups there 
is a definite place for direct instruction, to be sure, but it should be seen as one of 
several approaches to teaching. 

8. Considerable utilization of readily available and varied instructional 
materials. A middle school should be ''built around" a media center which includes 
print and non-print media of all sorts. Such a learning resource center or Hbrary 
should operate in a manner that facilitates the easy selection and distribution of its 
many resources to students and faculty. The diversity of middle school students, 
their far-reaching exploratory needs, and the wide range of their abilities make 
necessary abundant and varied instructional materials which easily can be made 
available in an always-open setting. 

9. A developmental guidance program built on the classroom teacher in an 
adviser-advisee program but providing intensive and specialized assistance for any 
who need help In discovering their aptitudes and interests, maturing in their social 
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reUtlonships, or otherwise growing up appropfiately. Both teacher-counselors and 
guidance specialists are needed to serve youth in this major period of growth and 
development. Also needed is time for such persons to fulfill their guidance respon- 
sibilities. The opportunity for group consideration of social and personal problems 
is an important part of the guidance responsibilities of a middle school. An ad- 
ministrative horneroom and a central oftlce counselor simply are inadequate for a 
school serving the middle school years. Each mid^dle school student needs to have 
one adult who knows him or her fully and who has both the reason and the oppor- 
tunity to express caring and to render support and assistance. 

10. Utilization, of the community as an educational resource. New understand- 
ings of cause and effect and the concept of community and the world, coupled with 
the seemingly inherent bent toward humanitarianism that is evident among 
iransescents call for a middle school to relate closely to its community. Involvement 
in community affairs, particularly in some participatory manner, is a mark of a real 
middle schooL The community should be seen as a resource to explore, a place in 
which to apprentice, not just as a source for an occasional resource person, 

1 L A comprehensive program of evaluation and reporting to parents. Such a 
program of evaluation should provide data on the growth and development of in- 
dividuals in comparison with their abilities and past performance in cognitive, affec- 
tive, and psychomotor domains. The typical nine-week normative evaluation in 
academic areas, with perhaps a passing note regarding behavior, is not an adequate 
program of evaluation and reporting for the middle school years. 

Communication with parents needs to be two-way, for only as parents are part- 
ners can a fully effective middle school program be implemented. Increasingly, mid- 
dle school ar^ developing activities which inform and, moreMmportantly, involve 
parents, 

12, A schooUwide atmosphere of teacher-teacher, teacher-student; and 
student-student cooperation; A genuine caring and concern for people will be evi- 
dent in a realmiddle schooK A tension-free emotional climate is needed to support 
properly the positive growth of early adoiescents in the social, ernotional* physical, 
and intellectual areas. ^ 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing characteristics or conditions are merely a list, just opinion. They 
are offered, however, to help set the design of a target that does need to be held up, 
however tentatively. At this time, when school boards and administrators are 
establishing middle schools for varied, and even devious, reasons, it is important to 
have some suggested standards. When junior high schools are changing their names 
but little else; when school systems Think they arc making progress just by*ad- 
ministratively organizing a middle school; when the Shadow Study Project clearly 
points out that there is much room for improvement, surely we need not fear stand- 
ardi/alinn by proposing some bases on which one can determine ^vhich middle 
schools are real middle schools. 

The typical middle school is not what it ought to be, but it is moving in the right 
direction. These Shadow Studies present a mixed picture— lots of routine, typical 
classrooms— teacher directed, subject matter centered— but also lots of conscien- 
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tious efforts at open, individualized education, many examples of positive student- 
^teacher relationships, 

We who hold positions in the movement must capture the moment , seize the op- 
portunlty that is ours to make a difference in American education, and exploit it ful- 
ly, The decade of the eighties will be the critical decade for the middle school move, 
ment. There is food reason to believe that the movement is the major, positive 
educational effort today. But it could fizzle out, become reduced to organizational 
and admmistrative minutia. The fork in the road is just ahead- the path to be taken 
HQt yet determined. What we who claim a place in the middle school movement do, 
mdividually and collectively, in the immediate future will decide the direction. For 
the sake of America's emerging adolescents, we must choose the high road. 
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APPENDICES 

A THE SHADOW STUDY 
Z^TECHNIQUE ' 

Too frfquently the soU criterion for gvaluating the effectiveness of classroom 
situations or school programs is the public performance of the teachers. It is assmn- 
ed that dynamic, well organized, and articulate teachers will assure a good learning 
situation, for all the students. While this statement contains much truth, it also car- 
ries an assumption that is not true. The assumption is that a teacher teaches a class. 
But a class does not have a mind; a class does not learn. Only individuals tjarn. 
Classes are merely administrative arrangements that group individuals in 
manageable components. To assess effectiveness, individuals must be examined. 

The shadow study technique is a means by which one can gain a new perspective 
on the teaching^earning complex, a perspective that is centered on the individual 
consumer father than on the figure at the front of the room. Shadow studies permit 
one to get a picture of the real curriculum, the one from the viewpoint of the in- 
dividual learner. And focusing on the learners, not on the teachers, is a very reveal- 
ing approach. Watching teachers perform all day long gives one picture, watching a 
learner all day long is likely to give a somewhat different picture. The latter picture, 
we submit, is really the more valtd one. * 

The teacher herself finds it difficult to conceptualise adequately a school day 
from the viewpoint of the student. When a teach^ conducts a shadow study she 
gaines a perspective not achievable any other way ^d she inevitably does a great 
deal of personal introspection that is helpful. 

Curriculum improvement does not occur in a vacuum, nor does it take place via 
the printed word or administrative memorandum. It involves people and, to be suc- 
cessful, it must alter those persons, their perceptions and beliefs. Curriculum change 
will occur when, and only when, teachers want it to occur. Hence efforts to bring 
abBut educational change have to utilize procedures that will bring teachers actively 
and fully into the act. The shadow study technique is one such procedure and we 
commend it to others as worthy of utilization. In-service programs and staff 
development projects always need ways to achieve their desirable but elusive goals. 
Conducting a group of shadow studies in a particular school will provide rich data 
for faculty consideration. 

As a means of gathering case study data, the shadow study procedure has real 
merit. Observing the individuars relationship with pupils and teachers throughout a 
day will make evident important characteristics and traits that can lead to desired 
behavior changes. ^ \ 

The shadow study research technique is classified as a ^^naturalistic" method of 
gathering data. (Toepfgr and'Marani, 1980) This means that the data are gathered 
by direct observation in the subject's natural habitat as opposed to a contrived and 
controlled environment. It has been used primarily by sociologists, but educators 
hftve^ increasingly seen its merit. Following the publication of the 1964 ASCD 
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Shadow Study many colUges incorporated the technique in their pre-service pro- 
grams. Most frequently, it becomes a requirement during trie stud«it teaching ex- 
perience where it lerv^ to broaden the understandings of fledgUng teachers. 

Although not asked to react to the process of the study, many observers 
volunteered comments regarding the value of the activity, as did the participants in 
the 1^2 study. The following are a few samples of such statements: 

**I was astounded by the length of the day, a length never apparent before." 

"This study gave me a chanct to^experience some of the tensions and anxieties 
encountered daily by a middle school student.** ^ 

"It was a revealing experience* every teacher should do this periodically.** 

"The shadow study project allowed me an opportunity to get into the 
m^nstream of academic concepts and procedures. It allowed me an opportunitjr to 
make a time and initiative study of this group and observe the reactions in peer 
groups, social and educational relationships.** * 

While the **rules** for conducting a shadow study are not officially established 
or formalized, the Shadow Studies conducted in'1962 and 1977 used the same for- 
mat and procedures. They are quite sjmple and logical. 

The term "shadow study,** of course, is an outgrowth of the procedure of 
shadowing, or following closely, a student. It is not as secretive as might be assumed 
by the emotional tone of the word "shadow,** but* on the other hand, the student 
. Wng observed should not realize, initially ^t least, that he or she is the subject. The 
observing ^d recording should ^e as unobtrusive as possible. In most schools, 
visitors are common enough that the presence of an outsider creates little special 
notice. 

The student to be shadowed should be selected by some random method such as 
a blind pick, a numbered selection, or the first (or last) student with the same initial 
as the observer. The point is to avoid selecting, or having the administration select, a 
**good** student, one that might uncharacteristicaily cast the school in a favorable 
light. 

The "Directions Given to Observers** are included as Appendix B and should 
be reviewed for additional details. The form utilized is presented as Appendix C. 

The observer then shadows the selected pupil throughout the entire school day. 
Every ten minutes the behavior of the subject Is recorded. The ten minute time inter- 

^ val for recording the behavior of the student lends a sense of objectivity to the study. 
It is surprising how readily the total picture is evident via these ten minute snapshots, 
particularly when supplemented by the description in the environment column. The 
focus of the study clearly is on what is happening to the individual student. Teacher ' 
behavior is recorded as a function of what impinges on the student, but it is not a 
prime subject of attention and analysis. In summary, the Shadow Study technique' 
can be used for many educational purposes; it has been recommended by those who 

^have used it; and it is simple to employ. 

Refeffnce 

Tocpfer, Conrad F., Jr.. and Marani, Jaan V. '*SchooUbasfd Rffsearch," Chapter 14 in Toward 
Adpiescence: The ^fiddie School Years, Saventy^ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I, Maurltz Johnson, editor, 1980 pp, 21M. \ 
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DIRECTIONS GIVEN 
O OBSERVERS ^ 



TO^ Shaao^Siudy Voluntefrs . 

KROMi Joh»H, Lounsbury* Coordinator/Steenng Com - ' * ^ 

RE: Middle School **Shadow |tudy" Research Project 

Thank you for apecing to participate in ihe National Middle School Associaiioh's Shadow Study 
Fro iect February 17 is S^Day for following a seventh grade student throughout the day and recording 
how it is to be a student in the middle school. You are one of over 100 observers who will be m the ighods 
all across the c^rw on that day. This study seeks to record a day's experience across .the land for the 
sevemh grade transom. What happens to him, is he getting individual attention, what is he afked to 
Iwn how do^ he r^ct? There is a rdaied question ^ how go^ the middle school moven^fni iisein 
While not whoUy a sdenlific study, the data, recorded events and dialogue, will yield a slice of the middle 
school Movement on February 17j 1977, i. * 

This letter is to outline the^round rules for the study in order that you may plan your observauon. 
First, you are being askid to conduct the study February 17. Second, please be prepared to stay with the 
student from the beginning of the school day until the end, _ 1 wi wi v- u * 

We ask that you do not conduct the study in your own school unless it is unavoidable. We realize tnai 
this could easily create an unnatural environmem. It is important, therefore, to make arrangements for 
^ the observation In advance. Most of you hive already selected the particular school. If there are several 
schools from which you may choose, flip a coin or make a random selection m some other way. 

We are focusing^his study on those schools commonly called middle schools and encompassing a 
three^year grade span (^8). Two year schools and those which extend more than three years are welcome, 
however as long as grade seven is included. You can understand that schools Umited to grades seven 
through nine, however, must be excluded^ because these are usually considered the^unior high school 
years, i 

Student ieitctlon . ^ n u j . e*u^* a 

Certain procedures are suggested to insure randomness among students shadowed , beiect a 

seventh grader: ' ' . . ' 

1, in the regular program, excludiiig exceptionalities 

2. use one of the following methods to select him: 

=reach In the seventfi grade card file and draw out a name . 

^pick a student from those whose last name begins wit| the same letter as your name 

--frpni a numbered roster, selecting the middle name on the list 
Shadowing Suggestjons _ *u * 

" " It is r^t necessary that teachers know details of the Observation, They should realize, however,^hai 
you are not observing them. Hopefully, the student will not recognize the coincidence of your presence m 
his every class If he does *Tigureout** that you may be following him, handle u as seems best to you > At 
the end of the day you will conduct a brief interview with the student. If February 17th is a special day 
with assemblies; field trips, etc. observe your student anyway. In the event of snow, go on the 18th. 

Again, a strong thanks for helping with ihe^iudy. Feel free to recruit a friend to do^nadduional 
study in your area. It is a great experience, \ , - . 

SHADOW STUDY DIRECTIONS 

1 . Make additional copies of the attached shadow slud% >fm for your use— 5 or 6 sheets are probably 
needed, . 

2, Number each page consecutively, . l u m 
3 Record events ev^ry ten minutes but always begin anew at the start of each period. 

4^ Interview your student at the end of the day (if at all possible), asking him these basic questions: 

a) What would you tell a new friend about your school? , « 

b) If you could change anything about your school, what would it be and^how would you change it? 

5 Complete the general information form as possible from available records, 

6 It would be very helpful if you summarized your reactions to the Shadow Study day in^a way to stress 
what Wis happemng to the student and how he was reacting to thw events. Please prepare this sum^ 
ftiary separately from the Shadow Study sheets, ; 

7. Please return three ty^d (xeroxed) copies of the Shad ^, . 

- 1 • 



SHATOW STUDY 



DATE 



.6BSERVER 



DIRECTIONS: Every ten minutes ttcot A the happenings In the appropriate column. Identify only the subject 
being taught, student behavior, and classroom environment (you may wish to include sample teacher or 
student talk in the last two columns.) ■ 



Time/Location 



Example: \ 
8:40 - Hopieroom 



Student Behavior 



George is listening to the Student 
Government report given by a student 
seems interested. 



Environment 



A typical classroom, chairs in 
rows. Teacher standing at side 
during report. 
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LIST OF SCHOOLS 



Brc^khaveh Middle Schdoh/piQatuif , Alabainii 

AniUi Camp Middle SchoolV Jdnesboro, Ark^^ 

Camden Middle School; Camden^ Arkai^sas 

Douglas MacArthuf Middle ^hool, Jon^boro, Arkan^ 

Brentwood Middle Schooli Oreeley, Colork^o j 

Evergreen Open Uving Si^hool, EveFgreent Col^^ 

Laredo Middle School, Denver, Colorado \ ._ y 

Louisville Middle School, LouisvlHe, eolorado 

Mintunji^ Middle Schopli Minturn, Colorado * 

North Middle School^ Aurora, Golorado 

St. Mary's Academy Middle School, Englewood, Colorado 

Christine Cruse, Stamford, Coniiectiaut 

Central Middle SchooI;'Dover, Delaware^ 

Christiana Middle School, Newark, Delaware 

William Henry Middle School, Q^Ver, Delaware 

Elizabeth Cobb Middle StihooliTallahasiee, Florida 

Fort Myers Middle School, Fort Myers, Floridly 

tihgbln Middle School, Gainesville^ Florida 

Plantation Middle, Plahtation, Rorida 

Riviera Middle, St iPetersburg, Florida ' ^ , 

Burney^Harrii Middle School, Athens, Qeorgla 

Davis Middle School, MiUedgeville, Georgia 

Dodgen Middle Schoql, Marietta, Qeorgla . ' 

Grlfrin Middle School, Smryna^ Georgia 

Jane Macpn Middle &hool, Brunswick, Georgia 

Marftn Luther King, |r. Middle School, Atlanta, Georgia 

Sandy Springs Middle School, Sandy Springs, Georgia 

Savannah Country Day School, Savannah, Georgia 

Sweetwater Middle School,* La wrenceville, Georgia ^ 

Valley Point Middle, Dalton, Georgia 

West Side Middle School, Rwky Face, Georgia 

Centralia Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, Illinois 

John F. Kennedy, Rwkford, lUinqis 

Central Catholic Middle School, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Columbia Middle &hool^ Logansport, Indiana, 

Custer B^ker Middle School, Fr^klin, Indiana \ 

Heritage Middle ScKool, Middlebury, Indiana^ 

Westch^ter Middle SchooU Chesterton, Indiana 

W^t Vigo Mjddle^SchooIi West Terre tftute, ih^ana . 



Ediion Middle Sch^K Waterloo, Iowa ' 
Paotli Middle School Ottawa, Kamai 
(tedln Central, Ceilia, Kentucky , 
SoutWde Middle, Paris, Kentucky 
.Matthew Henson Middle School, Indian Head, Maryland 
Berrien^rinp Middle Sehool, Berrien Springs, Michigan 
Coleman Middle School Coleman, Michigan 
Lakeview Community Schools, Lakeview, Michigan 
Meridan Junior High School, 'Sanford, Michigan 
Plainwell Middle Scl^pol, Plaihwell, Michigan 
Remui Robinson Middle School, Detroit, Michigan 
Ff Anklln Mldaie School, Mankato, Minnesota 
Rosemount Middle School, Rosemouift, Minnesota 
Valley Mldaie School, Apple Va|ley, Minijesota 
Leland Middle School, Leland,^ Mississippi 
The Middle School, Amory, Mississippi 
Brittany Middle School, University City, Missouri 
Ni^her Middle School, Kirkwood, Missouri 
Mastricola Middle School, Merrimack, New Hampshire 
John Adan^ Middle School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
A, y. Zogg Middle School, Liverpool, New York 
Casey Middle School, East Amherst, New York 
Glen Cove Middle School, Glen Cove, New York 
Heim Middle School, Williamsville, New York ^ 
Mill Middle Sc^ol, Williamsville, ^^w York ' 
Pine Grove Middle, East Syracuse, New York 
Pioneer Middle Central, Yorkshire, New York 
Ayden Qrammar School, Ayden, North Carolina 
Candor Middle School, Candor, f^orth CaVoHna, 
Harry M. Arndt, Hickory, North Carolina 
Johnson School, Troy. North Carolina 
Lenoir Middle Schooi,^noir, North Carolfcia 
Troy Junior High, TroyT^ North Carolina 
Washington Park School, Laurinburg, North Carolina 
Kimpton Middle School, Munrqe Falls, Ohio 
Manchester Middle School, Akron, Ohio 
Stewart Jr. High School, OxCord, Ohio 
Tur^in Middle School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Willis Intermediate School, Delaware, Ohio . 
Worthingway Middle School, Worthington, Ohio 
Carver Middle^chool, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Aliquippa Middle School, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 
Neil Armstrong Middle School, Bethel Park, Pennsylvania 
Relienstain^iddle School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Slippery Rock Area Middle School, Slippery Rock, Pennsylv 
Berea Middle School, Greenville, South Carqlina 



Vfrmlllion Middle School. VirmiUlon, South Dakota 
Cr^i^illf Middli Schoolt QrffnevUle, Tennessee 
Judion Midde School, Longview, TeKai 
KiUough Middle &hool, Houston, Tex 
Hedi^ville Middle School, Hedgesville, West Virginia 
Mariiniburg South Middle School, ^artinsburg, Wes 
North Middle School, Martinsburg, West Virginia 
Lovell Middle School, Lpvell, Wy^^ming 






LIST OF OBSERVERS 



Oeorge Adams, Trdyi .North Carolina ■ 



Ron E. Adamsi Berrien Springs, Michigan 
Miehacl M* Athayp Hidgesville, W^t Virginia 
MrSi Don Auble, Oxford, Ohio 
Varnid ^hmann, Kirkwood, Missouri 
Ida S. Bakir, Fort Myers, Florida ' 
Richard L. Barnes, Rosemount, Minnesota 
Emnna Lee Basst Jonesboro, Arkansas 
FriMi Basione, Tulsa, Ofclahpma ; 
Max Bough, West Terre, Haute, Indiana 
Howard Behrendt, Dover, Delaware 



J. Ronald Blaek, Indian Hiad, Maryl^d ^ 
Joseph Bondi, tt Petersburg, florida 
Sue Browner, OainesvlUe, Florida / ^ ' - 
Ken Brooks, Parii, Kahtucky 1 
^ Robert F. Bunnpus, Dacatur, Awbama 
Catherine Canny, Louisville, Colorado 
Arthur J* Cartlldge, Laland Mississippi 
Mary L. Chjaravalloti, East Amherst, Ngw York 
Ann Clark, H^h MgArthur, & Kyle Smith, Dalton, Gaorg 
Mary F. Compton, Athens, Georgia 
Julie Cox, Berh'en Springs, Michigan 
Martha H. ^isi, Gainesville, Florida 
Michael M. Cuhey, Hadgesville, West Virginia 
Jeriy Daniel, Camden, ATkansas 
Don K. Deller, Chasterlon, Indiana 
Thomas S. Dickson, Rocky Face, Georgia 
Charles Dilg, Logansport, Indiana 
Deloris Doman, Ottawa, Kansas 
Mrs. B. J. Duokatt, Detroit^ Michigan 
Michael Edmondson, Ayden, North Carolina 
James C. Elmer, ^qathel Park, Pannsylvania 
Ernest D. Eppley, Lenoir, North Carolina 
Alma B. Evans, Pittsburgh, Pannsylvania 
Barbara L. Gary, Denver, Colorado 
Vivian M* Gasselt, Plantation, Florida 
Man^in A. Goetz, WlUiamsvllle, Naw York \ 
John E. Orauberger, Mintum, Cotorado 
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Charles H. Qrifniip Laurlnburg, North CaroUnt 
Jamfa A* Qrouti Evfrgrieni ColOF|Ldo 
Janella B. Hallar, Hickory, North CtfdHna 
Bitty Hankini, Gr^nevUle, Tennessee 
Thomas P« Hanndn, Dtlaware, Ohio 
Mary Harmon, Ceilia, Kintucky 
Richart C* Harper, Stamford, ConnecUcut 
Leanne Harten, Englewood, Colorado 
Ceicle L Hclzcr, Granville, South Carolina 
Maurioe Herron, Candor, North Carolina 
Joseph p.'Httberp Vermillion, South Dakota 
Mr, Irvine, Waterloo, Iowa ; 
Larry A. Irwin, Oreelcy, Colorado 
John W. Isaak, Apple Valley, Minnesota 
Daniel M. Jenks, Colt man, Michigan 
Lyle C, Jenstn, Yorkshire, New York 
Janet Keating, Rockford, Illinois^ 
J, Kinlaw, Troy, North Carolina 
Sister Elaine Kohn, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Douglas A. Lehman, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 
Steven E. Levering, Houston, Texas 
David Locffler, Slippery R^k, Penniylvania 
John H* Lounsbury, Milledgeville, peorgia 
Tom Maglaras, Aurora, Colorado 
Julia Marchant, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Hannah S/ Martin, Mariettai Georgia 
Janis C. McGlain, Longvlew, Texas 
Lynne Merrill, Merrimack, New Hampshire 
Terry Merrift, Mankato, Minnesota 
Phyllis Messer, Lovell, Wyoming 
Dexter Montgomery, Amory, Mississippi 
Reid MuUins, Lawrenceville, Georgia 
Lacy M, Myers, Dover, Delaware 
Nick Osborne, Mt*^ Vernon, Illinois 
Ruth P. Palmer, Martinsburg, West Virginia 
Warren Palmer, Milledgeville, Georgia 
Mike Penwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Harry Pettibone, Franklin, Indiana 
Debbie Phillips, Worthington, Ohio . 
Bettx Pislilli, Liverpool, New ^rk 
William W. Powell, Athens, Georgia 
David Prentice, Plairiwell, Michigan 
John R. Riley, WilHamsville, New York 
Mildred J, Rock, Brunswick, Georgia 
Robert Root, Glen Cpye, New York 
Gladys Sawyer, Lenoir, North Carolina 
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Judy Shelrfon, Bait Syracuse, Nfw York 
Joyce Smith, MllledgfvUIf , Qaorgia ' ^ 
Susan SmithirRian, Rocky Fape, Georgia 
Shirley Thompidn, Lakeview, Michigan 
Alice McVftty Vars, Akron, Ohio 
Carl F, Vau^l, Jr., J^esbord, Arkansas 
F, Neil Walil, Newark, Delaware 
Mary S. Ware, Atlanta, Georgia 
-Suian Weybright, Middlebury, Indiana^ 
Ellie Wig^ns, Munroe Falls, Ohio 

T. WUIiams, Tulsa, Oklahoma^ 
NelleB, Wnght, Tallahassee, Florida v ^ 
Harold S, Zlmmifman, University City, Missouri 



NMSA PUBLICATIONS 



$3,95 
$2.50 
$2.95 



Thf Middle Scbooh A Look Ahwd (158 pages) 

Good SchooU for Middle Ormde YouBgilem Chawclirtsara, 

-PfiettWi R^OBin«nd«ttoiis (42 pages) >. • . • • 

TTie EmerglBg AdoIwEentrChiractiHsilcs ■nd 

• ImpllcatioBi (56 pages) , • 

^ddUSeiioollleiearelii Mfcted Studies, 1977-79(161 pages). $6.00 

Middle School RMcarcb Sludlis, 1980 (i25 pages). . . .$5 00 
Five R^s for Middle Schoohi SfnilfglM for TMcUng 

Affective Edncmtlon, t9M, .... . . . ■ • • > ■ 

The Middle School In Profile: A Day In the Seventh Grade, 

1980 (80 pages) ■ ■ • • • ■ • • ■ ■ • • ■ 

Chaoglag From ■ Junior High School to a Middle School, 

(Filmstrip/Cassette) — • • ■ ■ 

Bick 'Usues ot the Middle School Journal 

Vol l-in, 1970-72 (a composite). ■ 

Vol. IV. 1973:... 

, Vol. V, 1974.. 

Vol. VI, 1975 ' 

Vol. VII, 1976. 

Vol.°VIII, 1977 

Vol. IX, 1978............... 

Vol. X, 1979..... ■ 

Vol. XI, 1980 ^ •■ 

Discounts are available on quantity orders of the sametitle to a single adjr^ 
Contact NMSA Business Office, P.O. Box 968. Fairborn. Ohio ^5324 
(513) 878-2346. " , 

Annual membership (1981) including subscription to Middle School Journal, 
$30.W. Subscription to JoMWa/ only, S15.CW. 



...,...$2.95 

'$4.95 

, , ; . . $24.95 

$10.00 

...... . $6.00 

$6.00 
.......$6.00 

.$6.M 

$10.00 

.$10.00 

. ....jsi^.oo 

$15.00 




